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To Students Who Would 


Become 


“MASTERS OF 
PENCIL DRAWING” 


SUBSTANTIAL CASH AWARDS: 


The Eldorado-Scholastic Award 
offers to high school students cash 
awards. of $50, $25 and $15, and 
five-honérable mentions of $5 
each, for the best original pencil 
drawings submitted not later than 

midnight, March 15, 1935. You 
may submit as many drawings as 
you like, on any subjects that you 
choose. 


HANDSOME EMBLEMS: 


Each winner of an award or hon- 
orable mention will be presented 
a beautiful emblem, designed as a 
miniature pencil of gold or of 
sterling silver. Emblems will take 
the form (your choice) of pin or 
watch charm. 


MEMBERSHIP ON THE 1934-35 “ALL- 
AMERICAN DRAWING TEAM”: 


Students who win awards, and who 
will be eligible to wear these 
emblems, will form an “All-Ameri- 
can Drawing Team” for the year. 
Will you be among this group, 
chosen for their outstanding 
work? Don’t wait until the last 
minute to enter the competition! 


Discover the pleasure of sketching 
with Eldorado, the Master Draw- 
ing Pencil! Use the Eldorado 
Palette of at least 7 degrees of 
lead, to obtain an adequate range 
of tones and shadings. And ‘re- 
member, it’s practice that makes 
for proficiency in your drawing! 
For full details about the com- 
petition, con- 
sult your in- 
structor and 
write to Scheo- 
lastic, 155 
East 44th 
Street, New 
York City. pl 


Dept. 115-J, Scheol Bureau 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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LL over the country they are putting on 
Hobby Shows; you might think we were all 
Books are 

being published on the use of spare time. 
(Our editorial title is taken from a very good one by 
Earnest Elmo Calkins—see page 18). We hear much 
The 
forthcoming celebration of Book Week has this key- 
note. 


on horseback and riding away. 


about “the new leisure” and what to do with it. 


It is a happy note in our national harmony. 

Boys and girls have had the right idea about 
hobbies, all along. For a young person left to him- 
self uses a hobby for pure joy, without thinking 
about ways in which he can put : 
it to use or even about the good 
it is doing him. 
learns a great deal of geography 
and history from stamp-collect- 
ing, and studying birds with an 
opera-glass 


Of course he 


keeps him in_ the 
open air—but he is more likely 
to keep these reasons until he 
has to account to some older per- 
son for spending so much time 
and energy on these pursuits. 
Why, he is 
making an investment! 


Spending? really 

Last winter there was one of 
these little hobby shows in the 
shadow of a great university. 
Every man who exhibited was 
nationally famous—but not for 
the sort of thing he exhibited. A 
celebrated economist showed his 


“The Care and Feeding of Hobby Horses” 


An Editorial 






There’s Fun in Pottery 


Pottery is only one of scores of handi- 
crafts which makes 





into money. Girls took twenty lessons in dancing 
and wanted to go on the stage; boys wanted to 
organize a professional band as soon as they could 
They lost ail the 


pleasure that comes from dancing or from music just 


get a tune out of a saxophone. 
as a means of being happy. We were becoming a 
nation of watchers and listeners when this new idea 
struck us. It is so much more fun to be one who does 
things, even in an amateurish fashion, than one who 
only sits watching or listening while a few profes- 
sionals amuse him. At that, you will never enjoy 
professional performances at their full until you have 
tried to do something of the sort 
yourself. 

We have lost much in these last 
dark and trying years. We have 
lost money and jobs and crops and 
savings. The wonder is that we 
have not lost more of our courage 
and hope. Those we must not 
lose, or the future goes with them. 
Young people are a_ nation’s 
future and its hope; they know, 
if they are wise young people, 
that between working and loafing 
there is that delightful form of 
working for fun that is better 
than play. If you find fun in 
reading, or in playing the concert 
collecting postal 
cachets, or in running a printing 


accordion or 


press or a puppet-show, or in 


thrilling hobbies. making dog-houses or radio sets, 


“mountain murals”; he spent his 
vacations climbing mountains and 


This boy at Hull House, Chicago, is 
learning the pleasure of making beau- 
tiful things with his hands. 


or in working out mathematical 
puzzles, be sure you show the 


making wall-decorations of them 
in water-color. A theologian’s photographs were so 
good they appear in the international year books. A 
doctor collected Civil War currency; a lawyer cut 
paper into lacy patterns like magnified snowflakes ; 
several competed in feats of parlor magic, and one, 
because he could not bring along his precious garden, 
put a barrowful of gardening tools on show. They 
all talked about their exhibits and how they were 
collected or made, far more than they would have 
talked to an audience about their life-works. These 
were the things they did for pure fun. 

One trouble with us in past years has been that we 
were too much in a hurry to turn everything we did 





other fellows whose idea of fun is 
watching or listening to something for which you 
pay an admission fee, how much more there is in life 
than they have any idea. 
onlookers rather than participants there often comes 
a sad day when they are fed up and jaded with every- 
thing that once gave them pleasure. While the boy or 
girl whose chief diversion is working for fun has the 
perpetual joy of achievement. 


For those who are always 


é 


And though middle-age is so far ahead it doesn’t 
seem worth worrying about, if you would like to 
enjoy life then as you do now, when you are in the 
middle years some people find dull, just cultivate 
working for fun in your high school years. 


ILLY GABRIEL was only 

half awake, and he knew it. 

It is very difficult to be fully 

awake when your work (and 

very interesting work too) takes up 

so much of your day (nine o'clock in 

the morning until six at night) and 

when, during the rest of the time, 

you have a wife who directs your 
every movement. 

Dimly Billy remembered a _ time 
when he was not so directed. Oh, 
but very dimly! He would not say, 
though, that he was happier then than 
he was now. No, contrariwise. He 
was never tired of thinking to him- 
self, when he sat in the comfortable 
Harley Street sitting room -smoking 
his pipe of an evening, hew fortunate 
he was. How fortunate that he, an 
ordinary unimportant kind of fellow 
with no especial talent for anything, 
no good looks, no clever talk, should 
have found a woman so splendid as 
Frances to care for him! That had 
been his first original impulse—a sur- 
prised, almost confused, choking grat- 
itude. He had fallen quite naturally 
from that gratitude into subservience. 

He was not as a rule a subservient 
man. He was not subservient at the 
bank, where the clerks were rather 
afraid of him, nor was he subservient 
at the “Twelve,” a little dining club 
that met once a month, dined at Simp- 
son’s, and played dominoes after- 
wards. But he just worshipped 
Frances, and when she said that he 
was talking foolishly, why he was 
talking foolishly ! 

But was “worship” quite the word? 
He would have liked to think that 
out. One of the minor troubles of his 
very untroubled life was that he never 
quite had time to think things out. 
One could not, of course, at the bank, 
think of anything but the bank’s af- 
fairs, and then afterwards, in the eve- 
ning, one was given scarcely time 
enough; one was just beginning to 
think when suddenly that reugh, 
good-natured voice would cut across 
one’s thought: “Now, Billy . . . sit- 
ting there with your mouth open 
dreaming again! Here, get up and 
help me with these books.” And, of 
course, she was right. One must not 
sit there with one’s mouth open, a 


habit easily tumbled into were there 
not a wife to correct one! 

But there it was. There was never 
time to consider whether “worship” 
was the word. Probably it was not. 
“Worship” implied some kind of. tin- 
gling breathless excitement, and cer- 
tainly he felt: no tingling breathless 
excitement when he thought of Fran- 
ces. Gratitude and admiration, but 
excitement, no. 

But then, where were the married 
pair who, after fifteen years of life to- 
gether, felt excitement about one An- 
other? Comradeship, comfort, com- 
patibility—but excitement? 

Nevertheless, he was aware that 
had he had time to think about it, he 
would have been certain that he was 
enly half awake. 


II 


One November, afternoon he had, 
at the bank, a very bad headache. So 
bad was it (he suffered from dyspep- 
sia and had eaten unwisely the eve- 
ning before) that he made a sudden 
and. startling resolution. He would 
leave the bank an hour earlier than 
usual and take a walk. He had not 
done such a thing for years, and he 
felt shy (almost as though he were 
speaking to Frances) when he said to 
old Croffett: 

“Croffett, I've got a head on this 
afternoon. I'll chuck it for today.” 

“Yes, sir?” said Croffett, putting 
his spectacles up his nose in a mild, 
comfortable way that he had. No 
one seemed to think it in any way pe- 
culiar, and, as he stepped out into the 
street, he wondered why he had not 
done it before. 

When he had walked a little way 
his headache was very much better. 
He felt an almost schoolboyish sense 
of freedom and strode along humming 
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to himself. He walked up Kingsway, 
turned to the left, and, after a little 
while, was outside Mudie’s Library. 

He stopped and looked in at the 
windows. He liked Mudie’s, the books 
in those windows always looked 
cleaner and cheaper than the books in 
any other window. That was one of 
his ambitions—to have a library. He 
would never have one because Frances 
thought that buying books was an ex- 
travagance when you could subscribe 
to a lending library. But he liked to 
imagine the books that he would have 
and to stare in at the window and see 
how much he could buy for five 
pounds. 

He moved up the street and soon 
was looking at the gray pile of the 
British Museum. He liked the Brit- 
ish Museum. He had a national pride 
in it. One day, when he had time, he 
would spend a whole day there and 
see the Egyptian mummies and the 
Elgin Marbles. Meanwhile he liked 
to look at it and admire its strength 
and security. 

Today, turning aside, he saw sud- 
denly a shop that he had never no- 
ticed before. It was a little shop with 
prints and drawings in the window, 
and there was something in the way 
that they were arranged that drew 
his attention. He went up and looked 
more closely and then discovered that 
to the right of the door there was a 
box and over the box was a notice: 
“No print in this box more than Five 
Shillings.” 

Liking the comfortable shape of 
the shop, the way that the light from 
a neighboring lamp post fell on 4 
splendid chalk drawing of a gentle- 
man in a ruff, the air of comfort and 
ease that the brightly flaming interior 
offered him, he stood idly turning over 
the prints in the box. Another of his 
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ambitions—in addition to the cottage, 
the Sealyhams, and the library—was 
one day to have “pictures.” Pictures 
in the ‘vague, so vague and so impos- 
sible that he never breathed this par- 
ticular ambition to anybody and for 
himself had scarcely formulated it. 
He only knew that they were to be 
real origimal’ - pictures. Pictures 
touched, themselves, by the hand of 
the original artist. None of your 
copies, no, not even those “Medici’ 
things that looked good enough until 
you'd had them a day or two, and then 
were lifeless and dull. No.... Sud- 
denly his hand stopped. His heart 
thumped in his breast. 

He was looking at a little land- 
scape, a simple thing enough, a hill, 
a clump of trees, a cow, and a horse- 
man. But how beautiful! How 
quiet and simple and true! And the 
real thing. Not a copy, although it 
was not a drawing. In the left-hand 
corner there was scribbled a name, 
“Everdingin.” 

He went into the shop. 
rubicund man came to him. 
up his prize. 

“That etching. Five shillings. A 
nice Everdingin that. Cheap at the 
money.” 

Billy Gabriel paid his five shill- 
ings, his purchase was wrapped in 
paper, he left the shop. His heart 
was still beating. Why was he so 
strangely stirred? An etching, was 
it? Now what exactly was an etch- 
ing? Was it a print? He thought 
etchings were colored. . . . Driven still 
by a mysterious sense of drama he 
stopped in a bookshop and bought a 
little book entitled: Prints and Etch- 
ings: All About Them. 

Then he went home. 


III 


He said nothing to Frances about 
all this. The china clock with the red 
flowers struck nine, and suddenly he 
murmured something and left the 
room. Frances was busy at the rickety 
but smart bright red wood writing table. 
She simply nodded without speaking. 
Then he crept across the passage as 
though he were afraid of something. 
He did not know that he was creep- 
ing. He opened the door of their 
bedroom and poked his head inside 
as though he were sure that he would 
find someone in there waiting for him. 
Of course there was nothing but dark- 
ness. He switched on the light, and 
suddenly there were the two beds side 
by side with the pink rose coverlets, 
there the table with the swinging 
glass and Frances’ ivory-topped hair- 
brushes, there the tall wardrobe that 
always tippled forward a little as 
though it were listening, and there 
his case with his shaving things, the 
shabby, shy, humble friend. 

(Continued on next page) 


A stout, 
He held 
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HUGH WALPOLE 


Romantic—Modern Version 


in the world, and certainly the peo- 

ple who have the most fun, are the 
people who look at the real world with a 
romantic attitude. “Romantic” is a 
threadbare word, a perilous and unruly 
word, for which everybody has his own 
definition. It is, however, the only word 
to describe that special intuitive gift for 
seeing people and things and situations 
and circumstances in such pure and vivid 
colors that their ultimate reality is height- 
ened without being falsified or turned to 
melodrama. 

This special gift is not only apparent 
in all of Hugh Walpole’s books, but seems, 
almost, to have been the reason for their 
being written. This quality of mind and 
emotion which Mr. Walpole has so pre- 
eminently is something he was born with. 
You do not need a life of wild adventure 
to have an adventurous spirit. He was 
bern in Auckland, New Zealand, in 1884, 
where his father, George Henry Somerset 
Walpole, later Bishop of Edinburgh, had 
come two years before with his young 
and pretty wife, as incumbent of St. 
Mary’s Church. When his son was five 
years old, Dr. Walpole accepted a pro- 
fessorship at the General Theological 
Seminary in New York and young Hugh 
was sent to England to live in Cornwall 
with his grandparents in the little cathe- 
dral town of Truro. The years which 
followed, spent partly in New York, where 
he was unhappy, and partly with relatives 
in various parts of England who, he says, 
did not really want him, were wretched 
and bewildering to a nervous and imagina- 
tive child. Later he was sent to the 
King’s School at Canterbury, where, still 
in the shadow of a cathedral, he lived 
with his godfather, who was a canon. In 
1896 his parents returned from America 
and took him to live in Durham, where his 
father was principal at Bede College. 

It was not until he went up to Cam- 
bridge, to Emmanuel College, that Hugh 
Walpole was able to free himself from 
the sense of insecurity and futility that 


Pir ne'vo the most charming people 


his scattered and unhappy childhood had 
produced in him. Here he “fitted.” After 
a short stay in Germany as tutor to the 
young daughters of “Elizabeth,” he re- 
turned again to London, far from satis- 
fied with his success as a tutor, but with 
the nearly finished manuscript of a novel 
under his arm. The novel was réjected. 
Offered an opportunity as instructor in a 
boys’ school, he accepted with enthusiasm. 
His short-lived experience as schoolmaster 
was later recounted with some bitterness 
in Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill. Back again 
in London with the manuscript of another 
novel, The Wooden Horse, he took a room 
in Chelsea at four shillings a week—and 
found a publisher for his novel. A job 
with a literary agent, and book reviewing 
for the London Daily Standard, allowed 
him to go on with his writing and in 1913, 
the year which saw the publication of 
Fortitude, his first book to achieve a real 
success, found him already with four 
novels to his credit. 

In 1914, during the first week of the 
war, Mr. Walpole tried to enlist but was 
turned down because of his eyesight. He 
was sent out as war correspondent by the 
Daily Majl to Russia first as a free lance, 
and later as special agent for the British 
Government. His Russian experience pro- 
duced The Dark Forest and The Secret 
City, which won him the James Tait Black 
Prize in 1919. He won it again in 1920 
for The Captives. In 1919 he went on 
his first American lecture tour, and has 
been a frequent visitor ever since. 

Mr. Walpole is a bachelor and seems to 
like it. He has an apartment in Picca- 
dilly, but one is inclined to believe that his 
real home is in Borrowdale, in his be- 
loved Lakeland, immortalized in the Her- 
ries novels. He has a_ distinguished 
collection of modern paintings in his cot- 
tage on the Derwentwater, and his Lon- 
don flat is full of lovely and unique objects 
that have appealed to his imagination and 
his sense of beauty. He leads a varied 
life, works hard, is rarely tired and sel- 
dom unhappy. He is agreeable, tremen- 
dously kind, and noted for his tact. He 
likes America and America likes him. 

Among Hugh Walpole’s best-liked books 
are: The Duchess of Wrexe; The Golden 
Scarecrow; The Green Mirror; The Ca- 
thedral; The Young Enchanted; The Oid 
Ladies; Portrait of a Man with Red Hair; 
the Jeremy stories, about English school 
life; Harmer John; Wintersmoon; The 
Silver Thorn (short stories) ; Farthing 
Hall (with J. B. Priestley); Hans Frost; 
and the monumental Rogue Herries chron- 
icle. His latest book, Captain Nicholas 
(which was the Literary Guild selection 
for September) departs from the usual 
Walpole. vein. It is a sympathetic and 
convincing study of the effects of the 
sudden intrusion of a charming black 
sheep into a conventional and peaceful 
London family. 


From Hugh Walpole: A Study by Marguerite 
Steen, copyright 1933-34 by Doubleday Doran, and 
Company, Inc. 





(Continued from page 5) 

He was strangely conscious that he was 
seeing everything for the first time. Noth- 
ing before had ever looked as it was look- 
ing now. Very odd. He went to the table 
with the shabby green cloth near the win- 
dow and picked up the two parcels. He 
unfolded the paper from the etching with 
the greatest care. Revealed, he placed it 
against a hideous purple flower vase. It 
stood there, softly, the hill, the trees, the 
cow, the horseman. Beautiful. So still, 
so quiet. Breathing the evening air. He 
could hear the stream running, could feel 
the colors withdrawing from the sky, 
leaving it chilly gray and pure. Soon 
dark would come and the stars sparkle 
above the trees and perhaps the moon 
would ‘shyly appear. 

He was lost in contemplation. and did 
not hear the door open. Suddenly Fran- 
ces’s voice broke, scattering the stars, ruf- 
fling the stream. 

“Why, Billy, what on earth are you 
doing in here? You ridiculous creature! 
I want you to come and find out those 
addresses for me. Why, what have you 
got there? 

She picked it up. It waved rather 
helplessly in the air as she looked at it 
from every corner. 

“What an old mess! Wherever did you 
get it from? What a shabby old thing! 
Who gave it to you?” 

“No one gave it to me. I bought it.” 

“You bought it? How much did you 
give for it?” Her voice was suddenly 
sharp as she put the etching down on 
the bed. 

“Five shillings.” 

“Five shillings? For that! 
worth two-pence!” 

He was surprised at his own anger. He 
was angry as he had never been in all his 
married life. 

“Isn’t it? That’s all you know about it.” 

“Of course it isn’t. Just like you to go 
dreaming along. I suppose you picked it 
out of some tuppenny box. As though we 
had money to throw away!” 

And then suddenly she was indulgent. 
Her broad red-brown face wrinkled into 
smiles. “You silly old dear! What a 
baby you are! Why, I believe you're 
cross.” 

“No, I'm not.” 

“Yes, you are. 
see it.” 

She went up to him and kissed him as a 
mother kisses a favorite child when the 
child after some little fault is forgiven. 
Many a time before had just this oc- 
curred, and he had always been happy at 
the little reconciliation, delighted at her 
generosity of soul. But tonight he was 
not delighted. He was still angry. She 
was treating him like-a child. Scolding 
him for spending five shillings! After 
all, it was his money. 

“It’s a pretty good thing,’ he mur- 
mured, picking up the etching carefully 
and placing it once more against the pur- 
ple vase, “if I can’t spend five shillings 
without being hauled over the coals.” 

So astonished was she that she could 
only stare. Then she said: 

“Why, Billy, I believe you really are 
angry.” ; 

“Yes, I am,” he answered suddenly turn- 
ing around and looking at her. “That’s a 
beautiful thing. A beautiful thing. What 
do you know about prints? Nothing at 


Why, it isn’t 


He looked sheepish. 
Now confess. I can 


all. You just show your ignorance, that’s 
all.” 

“And what do you know about prints, 
either, I should like to know?” she cried. 

“I know more than you do, anyhow,” 
he answered, “if you say that’s only 
worth tuppence.” 

It became a vulgar wrangle. They were 
both ashamed and suddenly ceased. They 
went into the sitting room and sat si- 
lent. 


IV 


He knew in the morning: that he was 
different and would never again be the 
same man as last night: But he did not 
analyze it. He: only determined that he 
would keep it all seeret from Frances. 

Frances was instantly reassured. For 
so: many years had. she been able to man- 
age him that it was not likely that there 
should be any change now.. He was the 
same old Billy. He would: be always the 
same. And she loved him. And despised 
him ‘toc. 

Nevertheless, without knowing it, she 
did, through the next months, tighten the 
rein. Her dominance of him had been to 
her, increasingly, during all these years, a 
luxurious pleasure. Everyone fell in with 
it so completely. All her friends and all 
his adopted something of the same atti- 
tude to him—‘“Poor dear old Billy.” Once, 
a number of years ago, a woman whom 
she knew but slightly had said to her: 
“You know you bully that husband of 
yours—and you'll be sorry one day.” 
Bully him! When she loved him as she 
did! She laughed at the woman and was 
careful not to see her again. 

Billy, as though he recognized how un- 
pleasant their little squabble had been, 
was now very sweet and submissive. He 
gave in to her about everything. When 
her friends laughed at him he laughed 
too. Oh, indeed, yes! 

Meanwhile he pufsued secretly his new 
passion. His life was changed. He was 
as happy as he had never been before. He 
bought six etchings—a Palmer, a Dau- 
bigny, a Legros, a Hollar, a Strang, and 
an Appian. None of them very expen- 
sive. The Strang cost the most—five 
pounds. But then he had never spent 
anything on himself. Why should he not? 
There was plenty in the bank. Neverthe- 
less, he hid the six etchings and the Ever- 
dingin with them. He hid them in the 
bottom drawer of the wardrobe, under 
his shirts. A poor place, but he had none 
better. He would go in, for a quarter of 
an hour, when Frances was engaged else- 
where, and look at them. He also bought 
five or six books, and read them with 
great attention. He subscribed to the 
Print Collector's Quarterly and hid also 
those numbers. ; 

In the back of Frances’ mind the little 
dispute remained. She would chaff him 
now, quite often, about “being an artist.” 
She told other people, the Burnses and the 
Whimbleys, “Billy’s taken up art .. .” and 
they all laughed. 

In her heart she was not quite com- 
fortable. 

The trouble of a passion is tuat it does 
not stay where it should. It mounts and 
mounts, especially when it is starved. Had 
Billy been a millionaire and able to wan- 
der into Colnaghi’s and request them to 
find for him a perfect Whistier “Venetian 
set” and all the green-paper Meryons in 
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Europe his passion might have flagged— 
which is one reason perhaps why million- 
aires are not, as a rule, happy people. 
But he held himself in for a long while, 
had only his seven, and so his passion fed 
on starvation. 

But it was more than that. The love 
of these things, their personality, the in- 
timacy that he had with them, put him 
in touch with so much other beauty. He 
paid secret visits to the National Gallery, 
to the Tate, to the Wallace Collection. 
All these years had he been in London, 
and how seldom had he been into these 
places. 

He longed for the country—his cottage, 
his garden-view, his rising hill and shin- 
ing stream—so passionately that once at 
night when he was lying in bed and the 
room was dark he stared in front of him, 
and it all suddenly arose there in its quiet 
and beauty as though he had it in his 
hand. 

The six or seven books that he had 
bought had in them many pictures, and 
soon he felt that some of these lovely 
things were really his—The Spinning 
Woman of Ostade with the bird cage and 
the sleeping pig; the Meyron Morgue 
with its tier upon tier of watching win- 
dows, Corot’s lovely Souvenir d’Italie with 
its shimmer of light and color; Whistler's 
Rotherhithe, so strong and so delicate; 
best of all, perhaps, Van Dyck’s Van 
Noort, the living, questing, animal, spir- 
itual comrade; these and many, many an- 
other. 

Then, as stage followed upon stage of 
experience, he spent an hour or two every 
Saturday afternoon in the British Mnu- 
seum Print Room. The 
heavenly luxury of these hours when the 
stillness settled all about you and you 
had, actually in your possession, the Three 
Trees and the Notre Dame Il’Abside and 
the Whistler Little Mast. When he must 
go he stood up and for a moment had to 
pull himself together before he moved, 
shifting from the one world into the other. 
What drunken happiness! . . . 

Frances for a time noticed nothing. She 
was so sure of him, of his absolute fidelity 
of body, soul, and spirit, that it must be 
something very serious that could disturb 
her. Then she wondered. The Saturday 
afternoons troubled her. He was always 
late for tea now, and gave her such ab- 
surd explanations, that he had missed a 
bus, been detained by an old friend, and 
so on. 

Then, on a day, she discovered in his 
drawer underneath the shirts the etchings, 
now ten in number. She drew them out, 
one after another, laid them upon the bed, 
looked at them curiously. 

He had a secret, then. Whatever else 
might be true or.false, this was certain— 
he was keeping something from her; he 
had been keeping something from her 
for many months. And if he was keeping 
one secret why not another? 

About the things themselves she had no 
right to be angry, so unimpertant were 
they, but they gave her the opportunity 
to exercise her loving tyranny. She loved 
him so much—and by now much more 
since these last days when she had begun 
to suspect him—that to see him bend to 
her, submit, to feel his complete subjec- 
tion and her security of him was an un- 
ceasing joy. The more unhappy he was 
the more she loved him, knowing that soon 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Amateurs in the Art of Living 
An Essay by ARNOLD BENNETT 


ONSIDERING that we have to 
spend the whole of our lives in 
this human machine, consider- 
ing that it is our sole means of 

contact and compromise with the rest 
of the world, we really do devote to it 
very little attention. When I say 

ve,” I mean our inmost spirits, the 
instinctive part, the mystery within 
that ,exists. And when I say “the 
human machine” I mean the brain and 
the body—and chiefly the brain. The 
expression of the soul by means of 
the brain and body is what we call the 
art of “living.” We certainly do not 
learn this art at school to any appre- 
ciable extent. At school we are taught 
that it is necessary to fling our arms 
and legs to and fro for so many hours 
per diem. We are also shown, practi- 
cally, that our brains are capable of 
performing certain useful tricks, and 
that if we do not compel our brains 
to perform those tricks we shall suf- 
fer. Thus one day we run home and 
proclaim to our delighted parents that 
eleven twelves are 132. A feat of the 
brain! So it goes on until our parents 
begin to look up to us because we can 
chatter of cosines or sketch the for- 
eign policy of Louis XIV. Good! 
But not a word about the principles 
of the art of living yet! Only a few 
detached rules from our parents, to 
be blindly followed when particular 
crises supervene. And, indeed, it 
would be absurd to talk to a schoolboy 
about the expression of his soul. He 
would probably mutter a monosyllable 
which is not “nice.” 

Of course, school is merely a prep- 
aration for living; unless one goes 
to a university, in which case it is a 
preparation for university. One is 
supposed to turn one’s attention to 
living when these preliminaries are 
over—say at the age of twenty. As- 
suredly one lives then; there is, how- 
ever, nothing new in that, for one has 
been living all the time, in a fashion; 
all the time one has been using the 
machine . without understanding it. 
But does one, school and college being 
over, enter upon a study of the ma- 
chine? Not a bit. The question then 
becomes, not how to live, but how to 
obtain and retain a. position in which 
one will be able to live; how to get 
minute portions of dead animals and 
plants which one can swallow, in order 
not to die of hunger; how to acquire 
and constantly renew a stock of other 
portions of dead animals and plants in 
which one can envelop oneself in 
order not to die of cold; how to pro- 


Enoch Arnold Bennett is easily one of the 
leading figures in modern English litera- 
ture. He was born (1867) in Stafford- 
shire, near Hanley (the “Hanbridge” of 
his Five Towns novels) and got all his 
scholastic education in common schools. 
His first novel was not published until 
1898, but between that time and his death 
in 1931. he produced eighty books with 
astonishing rapidity and ease. His most 
famous novel is The Old Wives’ Tale. 








cure the exclusive right of entry into 
certain huts where one may sleep and 
eat without being rained upon by the 
clouds of heaven. And so forth. And 
when one has realized this ambition, 
there comes the desire to be able to 
double the operation and do it, not for 
oneself alone, but for oneself and an- 
other. Marriage! But no scientific 
sustained attention is yet given to the 
real business of living, of smooth in- 
tercourse, of self-expression, of con- 
scious adaptation to environment—in 
brief, to the study of the machine. At 
thirty the chances are that a man will 
understand better the draught of a 
chimney than his own respiratory ap- 
paratus—to name one of the simple, 
obvious things—and as for under- 
standing the working of his own 
brain—what an idea! As for the skill to 
avoid the waste of power involved by 
friction in the business of living, do 
we give an hour to it in a month? Do 
we ever at all examine it save in an 
amateurish and clumsy fashion? A 
young. lady produces a water color 
drawing. “Very nice!” But our liv- 
ing is more amateurish than that 
young lady’s drawing; though surely 
we ought everyone of us to be pro- 
fessionals at living! 


When we have been engaged in the 
preliminaries to living for about fifty- 
five years, we begin to think about 
slacking off. Up till this period our 
reason for not having scientifically 
studied the art of living—the perfect- 
ing and use of the finer parts of the 
machine—is not that we have lacked 
leisure (most of us have enormous 
heaps of leisure), but that we have 
simply been too absorbed in the pre- 
liminaries, have, in fact, treated the 
preliminaries to the business as the 
business itself. Then at fifty-five we 
ought at last to begin to live our lives 
with professional skill, as a profes- 
sional painter paints pictures. Yes, 
but we can’t. It is too late then. 
Neither painters, nor acrobats, nor 
any professionals can be formed at 
the age of fifty-five. Thus we finish 
our lives amateurishly, as we have 
begun them. And when the machine 
creaks and sets our teeth on edge, or 
refuses to obey the steering-wheel and 
deposits us in the ditch, we say: 
“Can’t be helped!” or “Doesn’t mat- 
ter! It will be all the same a hundred 
years hence!” or: “I must make the 
best of things.” And we try to be- 
lieve that in accepting the status quo 
we have justified the status quo, and 
all the time we feel our insincerity. 

You exclaim that I exaggerate. I 
do. To force into prominence an as- 
pect of affairs usually overlooked, it 
is absolutely necessary to exaggerate. 
But I exaggerate very little, indeed. 
You are going to point out to me that 
vast numbers of people regularly 
spend a considerable portion of their 
leisure in striving after self-improve- 
ment. Granted! And I am glad of 


- it. But I should be gladder if their 


strivings bore more closely upon the 
daily business of living, of  self- 
expression without friction and with- 
out futile desires. See this man who 
regularly studies every evening of his 
life! He has genuinely understood 
the nature of poetry, and his taste is 
admirable. He recites verse with true 
feeling, and may be said to be highly 
cultivated. Poetry is a_ continual 
source of pleasure to him. True! 
But why is he always complaining 
about not receiving his deserts in the 
office? Why is he worried about 
finance? Why does he so often sulk 
with his wife? Why does he persist 
in eating more than his digestion will 
tolerate? It was not written in the 
book of fate that he should complain 
and worry and sulk and suffer. And 
(Concluded on page 9) 
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Our Passion for Haste 
By Charles Hanson Towne 


HERE is a shorthand appear- 
ing among the American “go- 
getters” which sends a shudder 
down the spine of anyone who 
cares for the right word rightly used. 
The fundamental decencies and nice- 
ties of our language are utterly ig- 
nored by ‘a new riff-raff who have 
taken complete possession of the pub- 
licity field; and just as when Latin 
went out of certain college curricu- 
lums a fresh evidence of carelessness 
and rush appeared in our national 
consciousness, so an added menace is 
seen in electric signs which announce 
that “‘vodvil” is given twice daily at 
this or that theatre. We are con- 
fronted, not with the old and reliable 
word “restaurant,” but with a hideous 
counterpart of it—‘eats.” Into the 
rubbish heap has gone the picturesque 
“frankfurters,’ and in its place has 
come—‘‘franks.” Real-estate dealers 
are, no longer content to be just that; 
they must be known as “realtors.” 
And conversely, with a sort of roguish 
superiority the good old undertakers, 
in California particularly, prefer 
nowadays to call themselves grand- 
iloquently ‘“‘morticians.” A motor trip 
through the countryside, with adver- 
tisements of “hot dogs,” will reveal 
from day to day—yes, even from hour 
to hour—scandalous abbreviations or 
flowery perversions of words which 
make it almost necessary for the aver- 
age American to learn a new language. 
Our column conductors are partly re- 
sponsible for this. ‘“Colyum” is no 
doubt now in the dictionary, though 
I have not had the courage to look 
and see. We have acquired a new 
“slanguage,” someone will brightly 
tell us; and alas! it is only too true. 

Note, too, the careless punctuation 
in many a book which purports to 
come from the presses of old estab- 
lished houses. The semicolon is al- 
most forgotten among modern proof- 
readers. As for the colon, few writers, 
even of eminence, know where to place 
it. “I can always hire a college pro- 
fessor to go over my proofs,” a well- 
known author told me recently in utter 
seriousness. “Besides, I never did 
know much about punctuation, spell- 
ing, and paragraphing.” Yet punctua- 
tion is as much a part of good writing 
as the words themselves. 

No one reads aloud any more. We 
have become a nation of listeners-in, 
with no time for thought and contem- 
plation, and less for sound study. We 
want results—swift, sure results, no 


matter how we may gain them. We 
slip through life, or go furtively 
around it, in our desire to arrive— 
nowhere. We are not concerned with 
manners, despite our numerous eti- 
quette books, and not at ail with the 
aristocratic preservation of the best 
of the classics. Our national motto, 
in a single word, might be “Blah!’; 
or, in four words, “Let George Do 
It.” We smile at the mention of 
standards, for these are old-fashioned ; 
we use “don’t” for “doesn’t,” even 
when we pretend to be educated; and 
not one college graduate out of a hun- 
dred, I venture to say, could use cor- 
rectly the word “only.” We count 
it a salutary thing that our colloquial- 
isms are becoming a part of our writ- 
ten literature. We have books writ- 
ten “in American’”—whatever that 
may -be—by little upstarts who prob- 
ably have no knowledge of the great 
English essayists; those men and 
women who cared ardently for the 
safeguarding of words, and who mar- 
shaled them as a general might mar- 
shal his troops, in orderly array. 

Recently I read a “blurb” in a so- 
called popular. magazine, in which 
someone who made no claim to a dig- 
nified reputation, but who doubtless 
had millions in the bank, stated that 
at last he had discovered why he was 
bored by the writing of Anatole 
France. It was because he had learned 
that this great master actually re- 
wrote his sentences, often thirty times, 
before he ventured to send his manu- 
script to press. And the editor backed 
up this ingenuous criticism by stating 
that ‘material for this magazine is 
accepted, not for the manner, but the 
matter’’—or words to that effect. 

It is of little moment, it would seem, 
in these rushing days, how a thought 
is expressed. Yet listen to the Irish 
stylist, James Stephens. I quote this 
paragraph, which is a prose-poem, 
from The Crock of Gold, which no 
doubt our self-appointed critic has 
never read: 

A thought is a real thing and words are 
only its raiment, but a thought is as shy 
as a virgin; unless it is fittingly apparelled 
we may not look on its shadowy naked- 
ness; it will fly from us and only return 
again in the darkness crying in a thin, 
childish voice which we may not compre- 
hend until, with aching minds, listening 
and divining, we at last fashion for it 
those symbols which are its protection 
and its banner. . 

How long did it take Stephens to 
write that beautiful sentence? He 
may have dashed it off, yet I doubt it. 


Charles Hanson Towne, engaging essayist 

and poet, has had a distinguished career 

as a magazine editor with The Smart Sei, 

McClure’s, and Harper’s Bazaar. He con- 

ducts a daily literary column in the Ney 

York American, and has served as a judge 
of the Scholastic Awards. 


It reveals the painstaking artist, 
struggling for mastery over his craft, 
yet hiding all the struggle, as all 
artistic endeavor should be _ hidden. 
It is only the final result which mat- 
ters; how a perfect passage is accon- 
plished is of no concern to the reader, 
That is the artist’s business; and to 
dislike an author because one chances 
to discover his method is a state of 
mind which has no place in the con- 
pany of true criticism. Yeats has told 
us that the act of composition has al- 
ways been painful to him—as the act 
of physical reproduction is painful to 
a mother. He can never write more 
than seven or eight lines a day. Ar 
we to despise his seemingly spontane- 
ous ballads and songs because of 1 
knowledge of the way in which he 
works? 

The truth is that any bit.of art is 
seldom achieved in haste. “Easy writ 
ing makes hard reading” is an old, 
proved truth. There is no short cut 
to artistic fame. Even silver-tongued 
orators write and rewrite and _ then 
memorize their speeches. There cat 
be no capture of perfection and beauty 
—except in moments of high inspirs 
tion—through processes of speed. 
Wordsworth has said that “Poetry is 
emotion remembered in tranquillity.” 
The base purveyors of penny-dread- 
ful fiction may have their little hour 
—and their big bank accounts; but 
they will have no place at all in the 
memories of future generations. 

Reprinted from Harper’s Magazine, bf 


permission of the editors and of 
author. 
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A Reading Menu For the Week 


ARIEL: THE LIFE OF SHELLEY 
By André Maurois 


When I met M. Maurois in Paris, the 
year that his Ariel had been so great a 
success in America, I asked him if he 
had written “it for hiseown countrymen 
only, to introduce to them a foreign poet, 
and without intending. the book for trans- 
lation. He said-.that’ was true: that he 
surely would not. have offered English- 
speaking readers a life of a famous En- 
glish poet that told. them nothing they 
could not have found in their own stand- 
ard biographies. French people, on the 
other hand, might: not have read these 
lives. Indeed, he had even tried to dis- 
suade his English publishers from trans- 
lating it, because he thought they would 
lose thereby. You see, he did not realize 
with what fascination he had so told the 
story as to make it new to English. and 
American readers. 

Anyway, here is the life, in some re- 
spects the .amazing life, of a genius, 
sketched rather than told, so you seem to 
see him. I wish there were more in the 
book about his poetry—you would scarcely 
know he wrote any, for all M. Maurois 
says about it. But even that feature may 
have its advantages, if Ariel makes you 
so interested in Shelley that you deter- 
mine to read all you can of Shelley’s 
poetry. For then the poems will come to 
you like living messages from someone 
you know well; they will speak with the 
voice of a friend. The first book I bought 
with earned money was a _ three-volume 
Shelley, picked up at a remnant sale— 
and it is still on a bookshelf where I can 
reach it down readily, as I do so often. 


THE MILL ON THE FLOSS 
By George Eliot 


Before I went to high school I had all 
the time in the world to read, and I 
would always go straight through a book 
without stopping. The first thing about 
high school life that I found different was 
the fact that with a crowded schedule the 
only reading-time I could squeeze out of 
the day would be half an hour before 
dusk and the same after dinner. So the 
first book I ever read a little at a time 
was The Mill on the Floss. I carried 
Maggie Tulliver around with me in my 
mind, between these readings; I kept 
thinking, as I might of an absent school- 
mate, about her childhood loves and 
griefs and the rebellious questionings of 
her girlhood. I had my own rebellions 
and questionings, and so I understood 
hers. I enjoyed the salty humor of the 
aunts and I could not see why Maggie 
should love Stephen, who still seems to 
me a flimsy sort of person. But all the 
while I was reading I was having a vital 
human experience along with Maggie, and 
whenever I re-read the book it comes back 
to me like a wave of young life. 

Now suppose the book I read under 
these difficulties had been one whose hero- 
ine had no more real life than a paper 
doll? Suppose it had been a sweet story 
to kill time with, or a thriller whose only 
interest was in an improbable plot? It 
would have faded out of my life long and 
long ago. But I could tell you today all 
about Maggie Tulliver’s life. 


—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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. H. DAVIES peddled laces and 
pins and begged in the streets of 
England when he was thirty 


years old. He was used to a helter-skelter 
existence. Born in a tavern at New Port, 
Wales, 1871, he had a hand-to-mouth boy- 
hood and finally wandered to the United 
States. Learning the “profession” from a 
hobo, Davies turned tramp, and spent six 
years riding the rails from coast to coast, 
serving as berry-picker, cattle-man and 
beggar. One day, in trying to hop a 
freight, Davies fell and his right foot was 
cut off. Davies says that when his body 
became crippled he resolved not to have a 
crippled mind. He returned to England 
where he lived as best he could in the 
streets and in penny lodging houses. 
There he spent much of his spare time 
reading free, books in the public libraries 
and writing poetry. 

In 1905 Davies bargained with a printer 
to publish his work, The Soul’s Destroyer, 
and the poet sent this book around to 
different people asking them if they had 
any need of it, and saying that if they 
did to please send the author half-a- 
crown, and if they did not to please re- 
turn the book to him. George Bernard 
Shaw was enthusiastic about his work and 
helped him to get before the critics. Since 
that time Davies has published at least 
twenty volumes of poetry and eight books 
of prose. The University of Wales has 
given him an honorary degree of Doctor 
of Literature. 

Davies combines a conversational spon- 
taneity and a lightly literary manner. In 
his occasionally bad poems, the poet is 
too sentimental—that is, he employs a 
false emotion, one not appropriate to the 
subject matter. His most attractive qual- 
ity is a very genuine simplicity, something 
rare in a man of letters. There, too, is an 
air of familiar song about his lines. Prac- 
tically everything he has written reflects 
in some way his early hardships, and his 
life on the road. His work also derives 
something from his reading of Defoe, 
Bunyan, and the Bible. 
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CORNER 


Leisure 


What is this life if, full of care 
We have no time to stand and stare. 


No time to stand beneath the boughs 
And stare as long as sheep or cows. 


No time to see, when woods we pass, 
Where squirrels hide their nuts in grass. 


No time to see, in broad daylight, 
Streams full of stars, like skies at night. 


No time to turn at Beauty’s glance, 
And watch her feet, how they can dance. 


No time to wait till her mouth can 
Enrich that.smile her eyes began. 


A poor life this if, full of care, 
We have no time to stand and stare. 


Greeting 


Good morning, Life—and all 
Things glad and beautiful. 
My pockets nothing hold, 

But he that owns the gold, 
The Sun, is my great friend— 
His spending has no end. 


Hail to the morning sky, 

Which bright clouds measure high; 
Hail to you birds whose throats 
Would number leaves by notes; 
Hail to you shady bowers, 

And you green fields of flowers. 


Hail to you women fair, 

That make a show so rare 

In cloth as white as milk— 

Be’t calico or silk: 

Good morning, Life—and all 

Things glad and beautiful. 

From The Poems of W. H. Davies (1934) by 
permission of Jonathan Cope, Ltd. 


DOROTHY EMERSON 





The Art of Living 


(Concluded from page 7) 

if he was a professional at living he would 
not do these things. ‘There is no reason 
why he should do them, except the reason 
that he has never learnt his business, never 
studied the human machine as a whole, 
never really thought rationally about liv- 
ing. Supposing that you encountered an 
automobilist who was swerving and grind- 
ing all over the road, and you stopped to 
ask what was the matter, and he replied: 
“Never mind what’s the matter. Just look 
at my lovely acetylene lamps, how they 
shine, and how I’ve polished them!” You 
would not regard him as an entirely sane 
man. So with our student of poetry. It 
is indubitable that a large amount of what 
is known as self-improvement is simply 
self-indulgence—a form of pleasure which 
only incidentally improves a_ particular 
part of the machine, and even that to the 
neglect of far more important parts. 

My aim is to direct a man’s attention to 
himself as a whole, considered as a ma- 
chine, complex and capable of quite ex- 
traordinary efficiency, for traveling through 
this world smoothly, in any desired man- 
ner, with satisfaction net only to himself 
but to the people he meets en route. 


From How to Live on Twenty-four 
Hours a Day, by Arnold Bennett, copy- 
right, 1910, by Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, Inc. 





“The desire to 
create physical things 
remains urgent within us. 


XCEPTING housewives and 
garagemen, many of us nowa- 
days make amazingly little use 
of our hands. They manipulate 
a knife and fork, hold a steering 
wheel, cling to a subway strap, turn 
the pages of a newspaper; not much 
else. Hooks would almost do as well. 
The reason, of course, is the machine 
age. At no other time in the world’s 
history would it have been possible 
for us to get along with so little use 
of our hands. Even the great banker, 
far removed from the need to do 
manual labor, had to write letters la- 
boriously in longhand. Today he talks 
them to a machine or a stenographer. 
A vast amount of work that once 
called for manual skill now requires 
nothing more than the ability to push 
buttons and pull levers. 
But we have not bred out—as yet— 
a deep-rooted desire to put our hands 
to use. They are beautiful tools, 
with their supple muscles and flexible, 
well-jointed fingers. Let the opera- 
tion of a machine and the product it 
makes be ever so perfect—it still does 
not, except perhaps to the engineer 
who first invented it, give the great 
joy of even a crude product shaped 
by our own hands. After thousands 
of years, we can still share the feel- 
ings of the dawn-man who saw with 
wonder the things his hands could do. 
We need not shut ourselves off 
from this old satisfaction simply be- 
cause the machine now supplies our 
wants. With time to live, the modern 
man and woman can cut loose in an 
orgy of handwork sufficient to satisfy 
the hugest appetite. With this great 


advantage, as I have said before: the. 


work is not done under the drive of 
necessity. When a family had to 
make not only its own house and barn 
tool-shed, out of trees cut from the 
forest, but also every nail and bolt, 
stick of furniture, skein of yarn, 
piece of cloth,-pair of mittens, shoes, 
hat, coat, shirt, undershirt, stockings, 
trousers, dress, waist, tablecloth, nap- 
kin, curtain, sheet, pillow, blanket, 
rug, fire tools, hoe, rake, shovel, plow- 


share, flail, basket, spoon, trencher, 
mug, candlestick, candle, broom. 
brush, and bar of soap—yes, and 
more; besides producing all the neces- 
sary food and doing the chores and 
housework—well, handcrafts must 
have seemed, at times, a little tire- 
some. It must have been a relief for 
the housewife wearily pushing the’ 
treadle of a spinning wheel to con- 
template a heaven where there would 
not be much to do but listen to some- 
one else play the harp, and occasion- 
ally join in the chorus. 

Today, however, handwork can be- 
come wholly the giver, not the killer, 
of delight. And there is at least as 
wide a choice as there was when 
almost every man was by necessity a 
Jack-of-all-trades. Only today he has 
time to be, if he prefers, a master of 
one. 


The Arts 

There are two fields, not very 
clearly demarked, open to those who 
wish to use their hands: the arts and 
the crafts. The former include sculp- 
ture, the various branches of drawing 
and painting, architecture. However, 
architecture, the greatest in scope, 
can practically be left out for the 
amateur, except as a matter of study. 


His opportunities to translate’ his 
ideas into practical form are too 
limited. 

But sculpture and painting -are 


without doubt among the most superb 
of all pursuits for the amateur who 
wants to make the time to live rich 
in satisfactions. He who takes up 
either of them, though, should have 
a pretty strong urge and plenty of 
courage. A lifetime of study and 
practice is none too long. But how 
they will stretch his soul! 

For the artist must not only master 
difficult materials; create organized 
beauty from raw and unorganized 
things—clay, stone, paint; teach his 
hand to do perfectly the will of his 
mind. He also enters a world that is 
in many ways different from the 
world of the average man and woman. 
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% HANDS ARE TOOLS 


By Gove Hambidge 












In a landscape the painter sees 
clashes and harmonies of color that 
are not visible to the untrained eye. 
This gray shadow is not gray but 
blue; that gray patch of leafless au- 
tumn trees sings with lavender. And 
all the time he is- thinking—how could 
I say what this thing means to me 
on canvas? What color would I use 
for this; what particular brush stroke 
for that? As for the sculptor, he is 
a curious fellow who sees human 
bodies in terms of mass, planes, lines, 
weight, that express thought and emo- 


tion as well as design. When he looks { 


at a thing, it is as though his hands 
roved over it, feeling its contours, 
angles, texture. 

I have never been addicted to 
painting, but coming from a family 
of artists, I have been brought up 
with it all my life. Modeling I have 
practiced, to a limited extent; and no 
art, to me, seems quite so superb. In 
most cases the amateur will probably 
never get further with either sculp- 
ture or painting than practicing as 4 
craft rather than an art. Even so. 
he will see the world with a new 
vision, become sensitive to a thousand 
things he never saw before, and learn 
that there are other ways to express 
himself than through the medium of 
words. 

The Crafts 

Humbler than the arts, within 
reach of many more of us, are the 
crafts. Yet it is also true that a craft 
can be lifted to an art. There are 
creations in fabric, wood, metal. 
leather, clay, so fine in conception and 
execution that it is hard to say where 
craft leaves off and art begins. Few 
of us can expect to achieve the unique, 
superb results. No matter. Our joy 
in the work will be none the less 
great. It will still mean rest, change, 
self-expression. 

Whatever craft he may follow, the 
amateur who wants to do good work 
will study constantly one of the most 
fascinating of subjects—design. Allah 
il Allah, says the devout Mohamme- 
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dan; in the same way, design should 
be omnipotent to the craftsman. For 
the sound reason that lack of good 
design will ruin any product; whereas, 
by the same token, one that is well 
designed but crudely executed may 
have infinitely more merit than one 
executed with perfect skill but badly 
designed. And there are vast num- 
bers of well-designed products, an- 
cient and modern, in the world—in 
museums, in galleries, in stores, in 
homes, and reproduced in books and 
magazines and newspapers. These 
the ambitious amateur will study as- 
siduously, lingering over them, analyz- 
ing them; filling his mind with their 
beauty, trying to understand why they 
are beautiful; what they express, and 
how the materials used, the technique, 
the temperament of the craftsman, 
and the conditions existing during a 
given period all profoundly affect the 
design. 

When it comes to a choice between 
reproducing a beautiful chair, rug, 
pottery bowl, and cluttering up the 
house with original monstrosities, 
there is no choice. But on the other 
hand, lack of ability to create is the 
only valid excuse for imitating; and 
the craftsman should not easily give 
up the attempt to create. : 

Until he becomes pretty expert in 
design and technique—and perhaps 
even then—he will stick to what is 
simple. No small amount of the fur- 
niture and utensils made by the home 
craftsmen of Colonial days, by Vik- 
ings, by European peasants, by 
American Indians, South Sea Island- 
ers, African Negroes, Aztecs, Peru- 
vians, Egyptians, early Greeks, is 
simple, even to the point of being 
primitive. Yet it may be none the 
less satisfying, beautiful, and perma- 
nently good. 

I would urge, too, that he stick to 
the making of things that are intended 
to fill a definite need, preferably be- 
ginning with those that have a close 
personal use or a special hold on 
personal affections. At any rate, let 
him forswear with a binding oath 
such useless gewgaws and bric-a-brac 
as stuffed many Victorian homes and 
made the handicrafts a byword. Per- 
haps there is not so much_danger: of 
this with men, but women still do an 
unholy amount of “fancywork.” 

Finally, the amateur will be honest 
in technique. An object may be left 
crude and rough, or finished and pol- 
ished to the last degree, whichever is 
appropriate; but it should never be 
made to look like something else. A 
builder may, for commercial reasons, 
toughen a beam with an ax to make 
it seem as though it had been hand 
hewn with an adze out of a solid tree 
trunk, but an honest amateur won't. 
Faking is usually the resort of those 
who have not imagination enough to 
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see the possibilities in materials hon- 
estly used for exactly what they are. 
Although all the crafts demand 


* skillful use of the hands, they differ, 


sometimes quite sharply, in what 
might be called character or feel. 
Unless he has in mind some craft that 
particularly appeals to him, the in- 
tending amateur might well do con- 
siderable experimenting to discover 
for himself the character and feel of 
several crafts,.and then choose that 
one or that group which best suits his 
temperament. [I should like to out- 
line very broadly the character of 
several from which he might make 
his choice. 

Modeling clay into pottery—The 
closest approach, I suppose, to prime- 


“Time to Live” 


Gove Hambidge, the author of a fine 
book on the use of leisure, Time to Live, 
is a well-known magazine writer who for- 
merly held a responsible but confining 
editorial job. Unlike many others bound 
down by the nerve-wracking grind of life 
in a great city, he had the courage to 
break away before it was too late. Mov- 
ing to a farm fifty miles in the country, 
he and his family built a cottage with 
their own hands, raised much of their 
own food, made themselves expert in 
many crafts, and found an ample margin 
of time for outdoor recreation and simple 
fireside delights. Only a rare combina- 
tion of skills and economic opportunities, 
of course, could achieve such a result. 
But they gained immeasurably in health, 
friendship, and true culture. 

This chapter on handicrafts is reprinted 
from Time to Live, copyright, 1933, by 
permission of the McGraw-Hill Company, 
publishers. 








val creation. The potter takes that 
most plastic and most formless of all 
raw materials, a lump of wet clay, 
and with his hands alone molds it to 
beauty. His hands enclose it, his 
thumb is a vigorous spatula, the clay 
yields marvelously to the shaping of 
his eager fingers. Bit by bit, as he 
builds it up and turns it, it becomes 
a thing of sturdy strength or exquisite 
symmetry. Then come fine problems 
of drying, painting, glazing, and the 
anxious firing in the kiln, which will 
ruin the work, or fix it permanently. 

Weaving—The craft of great pa- 
tience, whose first step is the un- 
tangling and arranging of seemingly 
inextricable threads by adroit fingers. 
At last the warp is stretched in per- 
fect order, each thread separate; the 
weaver sits at the lcom, the warp is 
opened and closed, opened and closed, 
by pushing on the treadies; with each 
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opening the shuttle is thrown to right, 
thrown to left, slowly building up the 
weft, thread by thread. Deft finger- 
tips the weaver must have, and a 
great love of the varied beauty of 
fabrics. 

Basketry—Not unlike weaving, but 
with coarser, stiffer materials, and the 
fingers alone for tools. Round and 
round and in and out go the stout 
splints or the clean withes of willow 
or the flexible strands of raffia. Fine 
materials may be used as well as 
coarse, the workmanship may be 
amazingly delicate, like that in fab- 
rics; if you wish to see how delicate, 
examine some of the baskets made by 
Californian Indians. There is an ad- 
mirable simplicity, vigor, and honesty 
about a well-shaped basket. 

Leather work—A sturdy and forth- 
right craft that produces many ob- 
jects of constant usefulness. Calf- 
skin, cowhide, pigskin, cordovan, kid, 
sheepskin—thick and stiff or thin and 
flexible, they have a good feel about 
them, even a good smell; they have 
character. The leather worker cuts 
his leather with a clean stroke of the 
sharp knife. Along the edge he makes 
neat rows of evenly spaced holes with 
awl and punch. Through these, pa- 
tiently, he thrusts the waxed thread or 
the leather thong, and he pulls the 
stitches carefully, evenly, with his 
fingers, stitch by stitch. He may em- 
boss the leather with simple or intri- 
cate designs by rubbing and pressing 
down the surface with tools, or dye 
it, gild it, embellish it with rivets of 
brass or silver. 

Carpentry—Essentially the craft 
of cutting tools, especially the saw 
and chisel, and modifications of the 
chisel, as in the plane. This craft, 
at its best, requires great precision 
and certainty. Wood seems like the 
easiest of materials to work only he- 
cause it is the most universally used. 
Actually, it is in some ways the most 
difficult. A single slip, an_ inept 
stroke, a ‘crooked holding of the saw, 
and the work may all have to be 
done over again; it cannot be cor- 
rected, as with metal, clay, fabric. 
But the craft is marvelously rich. in 
variety of methods, treatments, prod- 
ucts, from the most simple to the most 
intricate. And if there is anything 
sweeter than the feel of a keen tool, 
well controlled, cutting hard, close- 
grained wood, I have not found it. 

Forging iron and steel—The craft 
of the intense fire and the sure ham- 
mer stroke. The ironworker must 
gain knowledge and judgment in the 
heating of metals. He takes his stub- 
born material, thrusts it into the fire; 
with hot argument the fire persuades, 
it to yield to his will; glowing red, it 
will do for a few brief seconds what 
he wishes. Quickly he puts it upon 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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FIRST THINGS 


Some Guides to “Civilized Loafing” 
By HARRY ALLEN OVERSTREET 


HEN Maxim Gorky made 

his visit to America, so the 

story runs, he was taken 

by some friends to Coney 
Island. They were interested in hay- 
ing him behold this huge playground 
of the people, swarming on a Sunday 
with its hundreds of thousands of 
young and old out for a holiday. They 
took him through the crowded con- 
cessions, where he saw one dizzy con- 
traption after another, swinging 
people through the air, swirling them 
in eccentric curves, shooting them 
down breath-taking inclines. They 
took him underground and overground, 
into bewildering mazes, museums of 
freaks, palaces of jugglers, theaters 
of dancing ladies and living statuary. 
They were giving Maxim Gorky the 
time of his life! 

Finally, at the end of what may 
have seemed to them a perfect day, 
they asked him how he had liked it. 
He was silent for a moment. Then he 
said, very simply, ““What a sad people 
you must be!” 

It was the remark of one experi- 
enced in human life. He was not de- 
ceived by the fanfare and the frenzy. 
Gorky knew that they were the symp- 
toms of a disease. He saw these 
people—week-day driven, subdued, 
suppressed, yoked to work that was 
mostly hateful, living in quarters more 
hateful still—breaking forth into a 
kind of delirium of release. Coney 
Island was not a joyous place. It 
echoed the laughter of sick souls. 

We may contrast with this a very 
different experience. I was once 
watching a young chap at work over 
a photographic print which he was 
bringing to such perfection as he 
could. He was deeply involved in a 


very special and rare enterprise—de- . 


veloping a bromoil. Photographic fans 
will know what this means. A bromoil 
moves among the aristocracy of the 
photographic art. When it is finished 
—if it is well done—it looks like 
nothing so much as an old master. 
There was high tension in the boy. 
He was as absorbed as any person 
watching: a juggler’s trick. But it was 
a controlled, purposeful tension. It 
was a tension that was quiet. His 
‘hands moved lovingly, understand- 
ingly, as he lifted the print in and 
out of the solution, watching the slow 
formation of lights and shadows. 
Finally it was finished. He. drew a 


deep breath as he looked it over. “Not 
bad,” he said. 

So God might have felt at the end 
of his sixth day. 


Leisure and the Work-Life 


Leisure that is to be worth the liv- 
ing must issue out of a work-life that 
is equally worth the living. This is 
the first principle which a decent 
civilization must stand for. This par- 
ticular youth was one of a fortunate 
few whose work-life in school was of 
a kind that he could both respect and 
like. When, therefore, his hours of 
freedom came, he was not a bundle of 
frazzled nerves, a body and a soul 
rebellious. He was strong to seek a 
way of life that he himself could plan 
and carry to completion. 

There are less fortunate children, 
as there are less fortunate adults. 
Their work-life is in large measure a 
tyranny and an abomination. When 
free time comes to such individuals, 
they enter into it with diminished 
powers. Not surprisingly, then, the 
leisure they seek or the leisure they 
make for themselves has an unwhole- 
someness which is a reflection of the 
life they have lived. 

It follows that the new leisure 
which we are now talking about must 
either be correlated with a new work- 
life or simply be productive of more 
Coney Islands, more moronic movies, 
more cheap dance halls, burlesque 
shows, tabloids and pulp magazines. 

First things should come first; and 
it may be premised that hereafter we 
who are interested in providing out- 
lets will refuse any longer to be con- 
tent with the old Roman method—to 
give circuses as a kind of compensa- 
tion for a life hardly worth living. 
For we begin to realize that ~no 
amount of leisure—whether in play- 
grounds or public amusement halls or 
elsewhere—can ever really compen- 
sate for life that is frustrated and shot 
through with fear. 

Work is man’s first necessity. 
Through it he grows into-the stature 
of ‘a resourceful, responsible being. 
Through. it ‘he gains pride in- his 
powers and the joy of being able to 
make a contribution to his world. 
We now know that the old folk tale 
of Adam, supposedly cursed with 
work, was simply a quaint expres- 
sion of primitive man’s bewilder- 
ment at the niggardliness of nature 


SCHOLASTI 


Dr. Harry A. Overstreet is a common. 
sense philosopher who knows a great ded 
of human nature. Professor for many 
years at the College of the City of New 
York, he has written many useful books, 
such as The Enduring Quest and Abou 
Ourselves. His latest is A Guide to Civi. 
lized Leisure (copyright, 1934), from 
which this chapter is taken by permission 
of the publishers, W. W. Norton & Com: 
pany, Inc. 








and at a life that was almost too ar 
duous for him to sustain. Primitive 
man had to have some way in which 
to explain to himself his days and 
nights of incredible labor, and it 
doubtless eased his soul and cleared 
him of responsibility to recall that he 
was suffering for an ancestral sin. To- 
day we deposit that old folk tale in 
our civilization’s gallery of antiques 
together with demons and witches and 
medicine-magic and all the rest of 
man’s naive errors; and we now face 
the issue squarely, that only through 
work which one loves and _ respects 
can man achieve mastery over hin- 
self and a continuing delight in his 
world. 

We can believe, then, in the glory 
of work, but not in that hypocritical 
glorification of it so much in evidence 
in the centuries. past and passing, 
when they who were privileged to live 
without work acclaimed the “dignity 
of labor’ —for others. We are begin 
ning to know hypocrisy by its fruits if 
not by its phrases, and we are esti- 
mating at its real value the whole de- 
lusive enterprise of praising the 
laborer for doing what the praisers 
would themselves feel degraded to do. 
Increasingly we are believing in the 
kind of work that is good for man; 
and we are beginning to set our faces 
toward the building of a world whieh 
makes that kind of work possible and 
all other work an abomination. 

There is~another necessity whith 
we are calléd’ upon to face. People 
cannot issue from-serdid environments 
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and gain cleanness of spirit in a few 
hours spent in a park or by the sea. 
Sordid tenements linger in the voice, 
the gestures, the vision. Let a whole 
population pour forth from such quar- 
ters, and it-will signify no aristocratic 
snobbishness in the observer if he fails 
to detect the graciousness and charm 
which should characterize the civil- 
ized human being. 


Creating New Environments 


I remember a good many years ago, 
when I first came to New York, wish- 
ing, for the sake of experience, to live 
in a settlement house. There was no 
room available at the time, so my 
obliging friends rented a place for 
me in the slum neighborhood. It was 
an attic room, with a small, dusty 
window that even at mid-day scarcely 
admitted enough light to make objects 
on the farther side clearly visible. 
At night I found myself restless in a 
room that had neither hospitality nor 
charm, and I quickly developed the 
habit of picking up my hat and wan- 
dering out into the street. It did not 
take me long to realize that this was 
the way in which the pathetic popula- 
tion of slum dwellers is made. With 
quarters too ugly and dark to make 
it worthwhile to keep them clean or 
delightful, they live in the dirt and 
disorder that to many of us has 
seemed incredible. With rooms too 
cheerless to hold them, they roam the 
streets, form their gangs, go to the 
brightly lighted dance halls and bur- 
lesque shows. 

Nor is it greatly different in the 
middle-class regions of our large 
cities. We live and work in com- 
munities that have been built not for 
the good of the dwellers therein, but 
primarily for the profits of the owners. 
We are crowded, for the most part, 
into tiered cave-dwellings. We are 
jammed into subways and trolley- 


Luna Park, Coney Island, at night. 
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cars. We cross streets that are noisy 
and dangerous with traffic. We push 
our way through swarms of people, 
breathing the exhaust gas of motor 
cars. 

Cities, when one regards them im- 
personally, are so ugly and ill-propor- 
tioned that one finds it difficult to 
believe civilized man could have con- 
structed them. The fact is, of course, 
that civilized man did not construct 
them. They simply grew, by the 
addition of one profit-making contriv- 
ance after another, until today cities 
stand as revelations of our hasty 
greeds and unplanned acquisitiveness. 


“What is this World but our secret na- 
tures opened and stamped into 
cities? 

The smoke of the mills is only the vapor 
of our soft-coal hearts; 

The slums of the poor and the drab 
palaces of the rich are the filth of 
our spirits.”* 


This, then, is the second of the basic 
requirements of the new leisure—the 
regeneration of our environments. 
When the Roman poet spoke of a 
sound mind in a sound body, he no 
doubt was thinking in the conventional 
manner. But the individual inhabits 
more than his organic body. He in- 
habits a room, a house, a neighbor- 
hood, a region. These are his larger 
body. If this larger body of his is 
deformed, he will not easily escape 
deformity of mind. 


An Apparent Dilemma 


All work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy; but dull work, dull rooms, 
dull schools, make Jack a rather fool- 
ish and pathetic boy even in his play. 
Hence, whatever the program may be 
that we plan for the future, we shall 
have to consider the wholeness of life. 


~ * James Oppenheim, “The Millennium,” from 
Songs of the New Age (Knopf). 


Does the glitter and merri- 


ment “echo the laughter of sick souls”? 
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When we consider the points raised 
in the foregoing, we may logically feel 
that leisure-projects must either wait 
until this basic social and economic 
reconstruction is accomplished or must 
come in as a sorry and apologetic 
second. Neither of these conclusions, 
however, need follow. It is, to be 
sure, obligatory upon us, in this 
awakened generation, to face squarely 
the issue of a new work-life and a new 
environment for all of us. It is only 
when we have not genuinely faced 
that issue that we have done as the 
Romans did, salving our souls by gifts 
of play-streets and charity relief. 
When once, however, we are done with 
that and realize that we have the 
fundamental task of rebuilding our 
world, we discover that in this re- 
building, the life of leisure can be of 
very real assistance. 

Free time is at least an opportunity 
— if only for sitting still and surveying 
one’s world. But it may be an oppor- 
tunity for other things as well—for 
experiences that open one’s eyes to 
what may be changed in one’s environ- 
ment. To take only one example: In 
the state of Delaware. groups of farm 
women have for a number of years 
gathered in the local school houses 
or in one another’s homes to enjoy 
the arts of weaving, rug-making, and 
pottery. A wise commonwealth has 
helped them to this by sending them 
teachers who could assist them over 
the rough places and initiate them into 
the mysteries of color combinations 
and design. It would be pleasant to 
speak of the happiness that this has 
brought to the otherwise monotonous 
existence of these farm women, of the 
rooms made gay with new color, of 
the flowers that have found their way 
into home-made pottery. But equally 
significant has been the way in which 
these experiences have meved out into 

(Concluded on page 25) 
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How to Make a 


Leisure-Time Survey 
of Your Town 


ERE’S a whole number of Scholas- 
H tic devoted to Leisure. Suppose 

you are in accord with what the 
various authors have to say, suppose you 
want to follow some of their suggestions. 
Where to begin? 


Organization 

What opportunities are there in your 
community for the enjoyment of leisure? 
What are your town’s facilities for stimu- 
lating recreation? We suggest that a sur- 
vey of the resources available in and 
about your own city would be a very in- 
teresting and worthwhile class project. 
Get your English or civics teacher to help 
you as a faculty adviser. Committees 
should be appointed, each to cover differ- 
ent aspects of the field—the arts, science, 
libraries, places of historic interest, civic 
institutions, parks, playgrounds, etc. 
There are, of course, certain outstanding 
places that everyone knows, about which 
the information necessary is easy to ac- 
quire. But there are, too, in every com- 
munity many other interesting buildings 
or historic spots that are known to only a 
few. These should be tracked down. 
Every committee would have to become 
adept at sleuthing. 


Getting the Data 

Locating the places is only one part of 
the job. Ask the first ten peopie you 
meet what are the opening and closing 
hours at your main library, which days 
are free at the museum, what is the quick- 
est way to get out of town on to a good 
road for hiking. The chances are that 
each will know something about it or will 
make a good guess, but only one or two 
will be able to give you the exact informa- 
tion. And those are high spots. Schools 
for the study of music or drama, science 
field trips, neighboring industrial plants 
or laboratories that allow  visitors—on 
these they would be completely stumped. 
All this material, the well-known and the 
little-known, carefully organized under 
proper headings, makes a very useful 
guide book. 


Some Examples 

At first glance, it may seem like a sim- 
ple task with few possibilities. But once 
you begin you'll find the horizon broaden- 
ing. That was the experience of the 
Parent-Teacher Association of the Lin- 
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With Illustrations from 
“Stay-at-Home-Vacation Guide’ 
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coln School in New York City. A com- 
mittee was appointed to look into New 
York’s_ leisure-time _ resources. What 
started as a simple listing of the mu- 
seums, libraries, parks, etc., soon grew 
into an extensive survey. The project 
grew and grew, as more and more places 
were discovered. The final result was 
Spend Your Time, a 74-page book, pub- 
lished in 1933. It serves as an indispensable 
guide to anyone interested in things to do 
or places to go in New York. 

The pioneer in the field of such guide 
books, however, was the publication in 
1922 of the “Stay-at-Home Vacation 
Guide,” a small booklet of 78 pages, put 
out by students of the Washington Irving 
High School in New York City, under the 
direction of Miss Mabel Skinner. The 
idea was a good one. For many of the 
students, vacation time had to be spent 
right in the city. What were the possi- 
bilities? 

Several committees of girls set to work. 
All the investigators were first-year stu- 
dents, 13 te 15 years of age. Bus routes 
were explored and interesting streets and 
buildings. that could be seen while riding 
the “Two-Story Automobile” were de- 
scribed. What to look for from the deck 
of the Staten Island Ferry was listed in a 
“Upstairs on a Ferry 
Boat.” Various last stops of cheap trol- 
ley rides furnished splendid possibilities 
for amusement. “In the Footsteps of the 
Dutch Burghers” took the surveyors to 
places of historic interest. The museums, 
libraries, and art galleries, were all in- 
cluded in a chapter headed “But Suppose 

It Rains.” There were 
fS a few pages on “Hints for 
the Hiker” with this bit of 
practical advice, “Avoid 
sandwiches that have a 
strong odor such as sar- 
dine, fish, onion or strong 
cheese sandwiches. These 
are not good “carrying” 
sandwiches. They will spoil 
the rest of your lunch for 
you.” 


At the Museum 


Not content with merely tracking down 
the information and organizing it, these 
students added to the attractiveness of 
their book by home-made illustrations of 
the text. (On this page you will find 4 
few of their drawings. They even made 
the illustrations for the six pages of ad- 
vertising, which helped pay the cost. 
Sample Budget 

Incidentally, their statement concerning 


the sales of the guide book is interesting, 
Here it is: 





Expenses 
Printer’s bill . - - $528.65 
Cue .. ; 100.00 
Illustrations eee 67.50 
Expenses, copyright, postage, carfare of 
girls ae +d engl Abe pike aibatk 3x: 6.50 
Total—$7 02.65 
Income 
From. advertisGmemts soos Fc ccceee. $150.00 
SEES eres es see ee 590.15 
Total—$7 40.15 
Ramee & GOONE SE nici ds cticg estan. 7.50 


Copies were sold: 

To students of Washington Irving.....@ _ .10 
(below cost) 

To students of other schools Fe 

To outsiders eres 


To outsiders in lots of 50 or more......@ 


The usefulness of the project may be 
gauged from the fact that the 4000 copies 
that were published in June had _ been 
gobbled up by the end of the summer. By 
Nevember the book was out of print. 
Much cheaper projects than the Washing- 
ton Irving one can be carried out in any 
small community. If the cost of printing 
is out of reach, excellent results can be 
attained on the school mimeograph. 

The criticism is often made of our 
schools that they have no tie-up with real 
life outside. The successful completion in 
your home town, by your class, of such 4 
survey as is here suggested, would be an 
excellent way of refuting that charge. 


Other Classroom Suggestions 


Topics for Discussion: 

i. Does the tempo of modern life make it mort 
or less necessary for us to have play as compared 
to our forefathers? 

2. Would you rather watch Tilden play tenn 
than play yourself? What are the advantages o 
each? 

3. How is the problem of leisure tied to the 
Machine Age? 

4, What effect would adequate community pr 
vision for leisure time have on the crime figuté 
for our coantry? 

5. How can secreation with social and cultural 
appeal be financed by government or civic agencits 
in competition with the pulling power of com 
mercialized recreation? 


(Concluded on page 31) 
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 Spectatoritis 


RE you afflicted with spectator- 
itis? It’s an insidious disease 
the symptoms of which are 
easy to recognize. Do you 

spend most of your leisure time watch- 
ing other people play instead of tak- 
ing part in games yourself? Have 
you a mania for being amused by 
others? Is your free time spent sit- 
ting in a movie, watching a ball game, 
or listening to the radio? If so, you 
have it—along with most other Amer- 
icans. 

Spectatoritis* is comparatively new, 
a product of the Machine Age. Our 
ancestors were not so troubled with it 
because they lived in an Economy of 
Scarcity when most of man’s waking 
hours were spent in earning a living. 
In such a society play was considered 
evil because there was so much work 
to do, so much work that had to be 
done, in order to get enough to eat. 
We can understand, then, why the 
heads of a strait-laced school in 1872 
thought it necessary to make the fol- 
lowing rules for their students: 

“We shall therefore inflexibly insist on 
their rising early in the morning—this is 
of vast importance both to body and 
mind... . 

“On the same principle we _ prohibit 
play in the strongest terms... . 

“The students shall be indulged with 
nothing which the world calls play. Let 
this rule be observed with the strictest 
nicety, for those who play when they are 
young will play when they are old.” 

Today, of course, all that is 
changed. ‘The Economy of Abundance 
is the fruit of the Machine Age. In 
such an economy not more, but con- 
siderably less, work is demanded of 
man. Hours of labor have decreased 
from the period when men, women, 
and children worked in mills from 
sun-up to sun-down, through the pe- 
riod of the twelve-hour day, the ten- 
hour day, the eight-hour day, until in 
the recent textile strike the workers’ 
demand was for a thirty-hour week. 
The increasing use of mechanical 
slaves which do our work for us, gives 
us more and more free time. The 
Machine Age does not merely ‘offer 
us leisure, it forces leisure upon us. 
And the future will bring more. 

It is this tremendous increase in the 
amount of leisure time that explains 
in great measure the spread of spec- 
tatoritis. Nor is spectatoritis mere 
child’s play. It’s very much an adult 
disease too. It has grown and con- 
tinues to grow to an alarming extent. 
No other disease can begin to match it 
in the number of its victims. Here is 
Stuart Chase’s estimate: 


*We are indebted for this expressive word to 
Dr. Jay B. Nash, of New York University, who 
De it for his book of the same title (see page 


The Great American Disease 
By LEO HUBERMAN 














Newspapers and tabloids, 35,000,000 
readers a day. 

Radio, 30,000,000 listeners a night. 

Phonographs, player pianos, 15,000,000 
listeners a night. 

Moving pictures, 50,000,000 .admissions 
a week. 

Theatres, concerts, shows, lectures, 5,- 
000,000 admissions a week. 

Popular magazines, 15,000,000 readers a 
month. 

Baseball, 40,000,000 admissions a year. 

Horse-racing, 10,000,000 admissions a 
year. 

Football, 10,000,009 admissions a year. 

Prize-fighting, 10,000,000 admissions a 
year. 

Golf, tennis, regattas, field 
5,000,000 admissions a year. 


sports, 


In another table Mr. Chase esti- 
mates the annual cost of play in Amer- 
ica as $21,045,000,000, or about one- 
fourth of the entire national income! 


Mr. Chase’s estimates for both radio 
and motion pictures are probably 
much too conservative. President 
Hoover’s Research Committee on So- 
cial Trends did some estimating too. 
Their report shows that: 


“In January, 1931, there were 22,731 
motion picture theatres with a seating ca- 
pacity of 11,300,000. The total investment 
in the motion picture industry is estimated 
to be two billion dollars and it furnished 
employment to 325,000 people. The total 
weekly attendance at motion picture thea- 
tres in 1930 probably exceeded 100,000,000 
and may have reached 115,000,000, and 





MOPEY DICK AND THE DUKE 
“In the new order of things what are we 
going to do with our spare time, Mopey?” 
Cartoon by Wortman reprinted through the courtesy 


of the N. Y. World-Telegram and the United 
Features Syndicate. 
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the amount spent for admissions that year 
was more than $1,500,000,000.” 

What of the radio? Recent Social 
Trends informs us that “According to 
the returns of the 1930 federal census 
the number of families having radio 
sets was 12,078,345, or forty percent 
of all families in this country... .” 
And the annual bill for amusing the 
millions of nightly radio listeners 
came to $525,000,000. 

In 1929 the Carnegie Foundation 
caused a considerable stir in educa- 
tional circles by its report on college 
athletics. It had this to say about 
football: 

“For many games the strict organiza- 
tion and the tendency to commercialize 
the sport have taken the joy out of the 
game. In football, for example, great 
numbers of boys do not play football as 
in English schools and colleges for the 
fun of it. A few play intensely. The 
great body of students are onlookers.” 

How true is the charge that there 
is a tendency to commercialize the 
sport? Again the figures from Re- 
cent ‘Social Trends give us a clue. 
From 1921 to 1930, 

“Football receipts, as reported’ by 
sixty-five institutions, grew from $2,696,- 
345 to $8,353,674, a gain of 210 percent 

. the total attendance at all football 
games in 1930 . .. was approximately 
10,300,000 According to reports from 
135 institutions, the seating facilities for 
football spectators increased from 929,525 
in 1920 to 2,307,850 in 1930, a gain of 148 
percent.” 


In Whither Mankind? edited by 
Charles A. Beard, Stuart Chase has 
ait excellent chapter on “Play.” In 
it he makes some telling points on the 
extent to which big business has en- 
tered the amusement field: 

“We have been ‘sold’ on play precisely 
as we have been sold on tooth powder, 
bathtubs, snappy suits and electrical re- 
frigerators. Motors, bicycles (presently 
aeroplanes), baseball, moving pictures, 
Broadway night clubs, college football, 
prize fights, Coney Islands, radios, vic- 
trolas, lecture bureaus, tabloids, confession 
magazines—all have gone into quantity 
production, following accepted formulae 
of advertising and salesmanship. 

“At the first Dempsey-Tunney fight for 
the heavyweight boxing championship of 
the world, 135,000 spectators saw the 
match, and they paid $2,000,000 for their 
seats ... not counting what the speculators 
made. Mr. Dempsey received $750,000 for 
30 minutes’ work, Mr. Tunney received 
$450,000, while the profits of Mr. Tex 
Rickard, the promoter, were $437,000. Mr. 
Rickard’s Madison Square Garden voting 
trust certificates are listed on the New 
York Curb Exchange. With such profits 
they should be in the main tent, along 
with General Motors and the Radio Cor- 
poration of America. In 1850, Tom 
Sayers, the English boxing champion, was 
glad to fight 44 rounds for £5 a side. But 
perhaps he fought for the fun of it.... 

“Baseball has long since entered the 
ranks of big business with its 20,000,000 
paid admission to the two big leagues, its 
million dollar world series event, and its 
purchasing of the contracts of players to 
the extent of over $2,000,000 each year. 
It has been judiciously calculated fur- 
thermore that Mr. Babe Ruth, the home- 
run king, is worth a cool $1,000,000 a year 
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The workers’.week over ninety years, from 
an article by William Green in the Ne» 
York Times. 


in extra admission fees to the American 
League. . . 

“The United States Santa Claus Con- 
pany has recently been organized in Chi- 
cago. It undertakes to provide any home 
with a professional Santa at Christmas 
time, and thus relieve father of his time- 
honored role. It is guaranteed that the 
children’s names will be remembered, that 
appropriate seasonal remarks will be de- 
livered, and that no mistakes will be made 
in the distribution of gifts. Over one 
hundred orders were booked for Christ- 
mas, 1927.” 


All right. Play has become a big 
business. Lots of money is_ being 
made because Americans are _ shot 
through with spectatoritis. What 
of it? 

Only this. The great thinkers of 
old Greece prized leisure so highly 
that they even justified the institu 
tion of slavery for the many, because 
it made leisure possible for the fev. 
But they conceived of leisure as 4 
wherewithal for the expression of in- 
dividual interests and talents. Amuse- 
ment in théir sense was to be derived 
from active participation of every 
member of the group, not as a mass 
spectacle. If you are a victim of 
spectatoritis, you find amusement in 
activities that divert, without requir- 
ing any effort on your part. You are 
content with second- or even third- 
hand experiences (like watching 4 
newspaper score board of a baseball 
game), instead of first hand. You 
are a spectator rather than a doer. 
You have lost sight of the important 
principle that play is most rewarding 
when you are directly part of it, when 
your own body is active, not passive. 
That person is not only a pleasure 
seeker but also a pleasure-finder whe 
is on to the secret that it is better to 
play baseball badly yourself than to 
watch the best teams in the world. 
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Homing Pigeons 


By Wallace Lomachinsky, Derby High 
School, Orange, Conn. 


The hobby I like best is the breeding 
and raising of the Racing Homer Pigeon. 
I like this hobby particularly because it 
keeps me busy every minute during my 
spare time. I have two lofts especially 
built for racing homers. The first loft, 
which is about two hundred feet away 
from my house, is the breeding loft, where 
I carefully choose the pigeons that have 
the best records. ‘The second loft, fifty 
feet away from the breeding loft, is for 
my trained birds that are ready to be en- 
tered in the races. 

When the pigeon is two weeks old, I 
take it from its nest and place on its 
right leg an aluminum band which can 
never be taken off. On this aluminum 
band is stamped the year the pigeon was 
born and the name of the club to which I 
belong. When the pigeons are five or six 
weeks old, I begin training them by 
gathering them all in a crate and taking 
them a few miles away from home. Each 
week I take them at least ten miles far- 
ther away until their wings have de- 
veloped properly and they know their sur- 
roundings. 

When a race is to be held, each member 
donates a sum of money that will go to 
the first, second and third winners of the 
race. The day before the race all pigeons 
must be fed and watered properly so that 
they will have the strength to fly home on 
100-, 500-, or 1000-mile races. The pigeons 
to be entered must be taken to the club, 
where they are examined and a numbered 
rubber band placed on the right leg. A 
tag is tacked on the top of each crate to 
show where the pigeons are to be let loose. 
The crates are placed on a train in the 
care of a trainman who receives one dol- 
lar for every crate he opens at its des- 
tination and marks the time opened. When 
the pigeon is loosed, it circles in the 
air a few times and thén flies straight 
for home, landing tired and nervous 
where it must go right to its loft through 
the trap door. Here it is caught by a net 
and the rubber band on its leg is taken 
off and put in a pigeon time clock, A 
small handle is turned which stamps the 
time the pigeon reached home. The bands 
are taken to the club where they are com- 
pared and the time it took the pigeon to 
fly the race is figured out. 

A very unusual thing happened only 
this week. I entered my racing pigeons, 
most of them young, in a 500-mile race. I 
estimated the time that the pigeons should 
begin coming home and went outside to 
wait. In about five minutes I saw one of 
my pigeons fly swiftly and drop by the 
trap door to enter the loft. The pigeon 
was so tired that it simply lay on its side 
and died. 

I am seventeen’ years old and a begin- 
ner at this game, but my racing pigeons 
have come in first, second, and third in 
six §00-mile races, a record which I think 
is fairly good. 
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Hobbies—Just Hobbies 





“THE HOBBY I LIKE BEST” 


In the September 22 issue, Scholastic 
announced a contest for student es- 
says on “The Hobby I Like Best.” It 
had to be about a hobby you have 
actually ridden yourself. Both origi- 
nality of choice and good writing 
played a part. The ten papers pub- 
lished on this page or listed below, 
chosen from hundreds submitted, have 
been awarded prizes consisting of five 
booklets published by the Leisure 
League of America. 


Homing Pigeons, by Wallace Lomachinsky, 
Mapledale Avenue, Orange, Conn. 

Breaking Horses, by Jack Carraher, Ana- 
conda (Mont.) High School. 

Water Gardening, by_ Frederick Kuphall, 
Wauwatosa (Wis.) High School. 

History From Stamps, by Herbert’ S. Can- 
nell, Benson High School, Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 

Watermarks (note: will the author of this 
entry please get in touch with Scholastic. 
No name or address appear on the essay.) 

Crossword Puzzles, by Verna Pohjonen, Rock 
River Township H. S., Chatham, Mich. 

Rocks, by Paul Zimmer, Scott H. S., Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Newspaper Collecting, by Irving Levy, 203 
Madison Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 

Cooking, by Thomas A. Cultum, 893 South 
86th St., Route 76, Tacoma, Wash. 

Tropical Fish, by Olive Macdonald Shevland, 
Route 3, Box 248, Tacoma, Wash. 











Frederick Kuphall of Wauwatosa, Wis., 
wanted to raise fish so badly that he made 
this pool to do it in, and soon found he 
had two hobbies instead of one. The pool 
is 9 by 6, with a depth sloping to two and 
a half feet. He built the bridge and 
planted the water garden himself. The 
goldfish showed their gratitude by multi- 
plying with neatness and dispatch. The 
snapshot below is his own. 








Breaking Horses 


By Jack Carraher, Anaconda (Mont.) 
High School 

My hobby is to educate the bronco or 
to prepare him for his vocation in this 
world. I do this from sunrise to sunset 
every day of my summer vacation. 

I like to get in the corral with a wild 
horse and show him that nothing will hurt 
him if he behaves himself. I find more 
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excitement in this hobby than in a hun- 
dred circuses. Sometimes I think that I 
will never come out of the corral in one 
piece. 

I can always tell by a horse’s eyes or 
actions whether he needs to be handled 
roughly or with care. ‘Those that have to 
be handled roughly never amount to much 
as saddle horses, because they will get rid 
of the rider first chance they get. 

Turning the horse loose in the corral, I 
take my slicker and proceed to slap him 
gently from his ears to his tail. This 
takes the scare out of him and makes him 
more gentle. The main thing in breaking 
horses is never to make a false move which 
will make the horse lose confidence in 
you. 

My method of putting a saddle on a 
horse is to put a blindfold over his eyes 
first. When a horse’s eyes are covered, 
he will submit more readily for the simple 
reason that a horse is afraid to move un- 
less he can see where he is going. I put 
the saddle on him, tightening the cinch 
with ease. Taking the halter rope in my 
left hand, I climb aboard and pull the 
blind off. Some horses will buck very 
little at first; while others will try to 
scatter you all over the corral. 

When he gets through bucking, I open 
the gate—and away we go for about an 
hour’s ride. This is a ride with the devil 
himself. The horse will run through 
trees, down marshes, over dead logs, and 
go any place, just trying to leave you 
behind. 

After we reach home, I take the saddle 
off and’ rub his back down well with a 
gunny sack. I can do more with a horse 
by talking to him in a soothing manner 
than by scolding him. In the next four or 
five ridings I teach him to “neck rein.” 

After he learns to neck rein, I take him 
after some cattle. The rider should never 
shout at a steer from a distance, but 
should teach the horse to crowd up along- 
side of a wild steer and turn him. When 
a horse gets so he isn’t afraid of a steer, 
I pile a loop on some “kinky” steer and 
teach him to hold that steer with a tight 
rope till I get him tied down. Once I 
put a rope on a steer, and all of us piled 
up in a ditch. It is in a stretch like this 
that a real cowboy is needed. He has to 
get that mess untangled, look after his 
horse, watch out for his own safety, and 
finally tie the steer down. 

Very few horses nowadays learn to 
stand with the bridle reins down. It is a 
good joke to drop your reins and have the 
horse run away, but it is still funnier to 
walk forty miles home in a pair of high- 
heeled cowboy boots. The best way to 
teach a horse to stand is to tie both reins 
to a weight for a few hours each day. 

There are many other tricks to horse- 
breaking, but it would take a book. to tell 
about them. It takes ‘nerves of steel and 
good judgment to be a top hand on a 
Montana range. 

“The ponies are wild, wooly, and full of 
fleas, 

And have never been curried below the 
knees.” 
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A Five-Foot 
Shelf of 


Books 


Burns, C. D., Leisure in the Modern 
World, Century Co., 1932. 


A series of radio talks put together by a civil- 
ized Englishman. An original thinker with a 
modern point of view “talks” a very good book 
in which he discusses the development of leisure 
for those who work for a living. 

Calkins, E. E., Care and Feeding of 
Hobby Horses, Leisure League of 
America, 1934. 

This is Mr. Calkins’ introduction to what 
promises to be a very useful series published by a 
group whose major interest is leisure. Page 42 
begins a “Finding List of Hobbies” which is very 
complete. It is Sioned by a comprehensive 47- 

age bibliography, beginning with books on Hob- 
bis and ranging through such diverse subjects as 

Fish, Landscape Gardening, Bands, Canoeing, 

Kite Flying, Radio, Glass Work, Playing Cards, 

Religion, and a hundred others. An invaluable 

handbook on leisure. Some of the other titles of 

this series, all of which sell for 25c, are: 

Bond, F. F., You Can Write. 

Thomas, E., What to Do About Your Inven- 


tion. 
Mann, L. Q., Tropical Fish. 
Strong, W. M., Photography for Fun. 
Spaeth, S., Music for Everybody. 
ilson, H., A Garden in the House. 
Menaker, F. & Folsom, F., The Life of the 
Party. : ; 
Stearns, M. M., How to Sell What You Write. 
Shelton, H., How to Design Your Own Clothes. 
odges, M., Stamp Collecting; The Hobby of 
Kings. 
A list of other booklets in preparation will be 
sent on request. 


Cutten, G. B., The Threat of Leisure, 

Yale University Press, 1926. 

One of the early statements of the problems of 
the coming of leisure with a view to aiding its 
solution; though some of the material is now out 
of date, the book is still interesting and provoca- 
tive. 

Dark, S., After Working Hours, Hodder 

& Stoughton, London, 1929. 

A widely-read Englishman wraps a great num- 
ber of quotations from famous people around his 
own notions of how and what to read, and how to 
enjoy music, the theatre, and picture galleries. 


Hambidge, G., Time to Live, McGraw 


Hill Co., 1933. 

The subtitle of this book is “Adventures in the 
Use of Leisure.” It is exactly that, told with a 
charming simplicity and economy of words that 
is highly commendable. 


Hembrow, V., The Model Theatre, The 


Studio Publications, Inc., 1934. 

The first of a series of small booklets ‘devised 
to provide entertainment for the leisure hour.” 
Things to do with scissors, paste, tools. Other 
titles in this ‘Hours of Leisure” series, all of 
which sell for 35c, are: . 

St. John, C., Cut Paper Decoration. 

Adeney, W. B., Fabric Printing. 

Grant, J. A., The Doll’s House. 

Cochrane, J., Cushion Making. 7 

Wells, P. A., Radio & Gramaphone Cabinets. 

Other titles to follow. 

Jacks, L. P., Education through Recrea- 


tion, Harper & Bros., 1932. 

In 1931 the National Recreation Association 
employed an Englishman to tell us in a series of 
lectures how to use our leisure. This book is the 
result. Dr. Jacks argues that our schools — 
too much time in “loading young people with k 
knowledge, and too little in awakening the cre- 
ative side of them.” 

Jacks, L. P., Education of the Whole 
Man, University of London Press, 1931. 
Some people think what a man does with his 

leisure time is his own business; Dr. Jacks does 
not. He is opposed to an educational system 
which conceives of man’s mind, y and soul as 
separate things. For him ‘“‘the whole man, the 
whole boy, who is mind, body, character and soul 
all in one,” is important. 

Jacobson, E., You Must Relaz, McGraw 
Hill Co., 1934. 

In this chatty little book an M.D. has some in- 
teresting things to say not only on why -you must 
relax, but also on how to do it. A good book, but 
you probably won’t need it if you’ve learned to 
employ your leisure time satisfactorily. 

‘Joad, C. E. M., Diogenes, or The Future 


of Leisure, Dutton & Co., 1928. 

Still another book on leisure by an Englishman 
(ask yourself whether the fact that England owns 
one quarter of the earth’s surface has anything 
to do with her citizens’ great interest in that 





subject). Mr. Joad is a 

profound. 

Keppel, F. and Duffus, R. L., The Arts 
in American Life, McGraw Hill Co., 
1933. 

One of a series of monographs assembled for 
use by the committee reporting on ‘“‘Recent Social 
Trends” in the United States. Quantitative data 
on the arts between 1920 and 1930. American 
art education in schools and outside, architecture, 
painting, sculpture, commercial art, musi¢é, danc- 
ing, the theatre, and the movies are some of the 
subjects treated. 

Lies, E. T., The New Leisure Challenges 
the Schools, National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, 1933. 

A detailed study of what the schools are doing 
and what they can do in meeting the problems of 
leisure. Comprehensive bibliography. 
Lundberg, G. A., Komarovsky, M., Mc- 

Inerny, M. A., Leisure: A Suburban 

Study, Columbia University Press, 1934. 

The leisure pursuits of 500,000 inhabitants of 
Westchester County are here looked at in much 
the same scientific manner as was employed by 
the Lynds in Middletown. Some of the statistics 
are interesting and meaningful. Comprehensive 
bibliography. 

Lynd, R. S. and H. M., Middletown, Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1929. 

Two sociologists hold a microscope over the ac- 
tivities of an American community. A pioneer 
attempt to be as scientific about our own social 
habits as anthropologists have been about primi- 
tive tribes. Three excellent chapters on ‘“Tradi- 
tional Ways of Spending Leisure,” ‘Inventions 
Re-making Leisure,”’ and “‘The Organization of 
Leisure.” 

Nash, J. B., Spectatoritis, Sears Publish- 
ing Co., 1932. 

A smoothly written attack on the ‘“wreck- 
reation” that comes from being an onlooker as 
compared to the ‘“‘re-creation’”’ that comes from 
being a doer. Dr. Nash is very apt at finding the 
right word; where it doesn’t exist he invents it— 
witness the title. 

Ogburn, W. F., Ed., Recent Social Trends 
in the United States, McGraw Hill Co., 
1933 (2 volumes). 

Chapter called “Recreation and Leisure Time 
Activities” by J. F. Steiner. An excellent survey 
in 45 pages of recent developments in the leisure 
time field. Particularly gocd on the widespread 
development of commercialized facilities for spec- 
tatoritis. Invaluable statistics. Incidentally there 
are 28 other chapters on “Recent Social Trends in 
the United States,” all of them by experts. The 
two volumes are expensive but they should be in 
ewery high school library. 

Parent-Teacher Association of the Lin- 
coln School, Spend Your Time, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers’ College, 1933. 
Carefully compiled list of ‘“‘New York’s re- 

sources for the use of leisure.’’ See “(How to 

Make a Leisure-Time, Survey of Your Town,” in 

this issue. 

Pitkin, W. B., Life Begins at Forty, Mc- 
Graw Hill Co., 1932. 

Dr. Pitkin comforts those who live in the upper- 
income brackets with a tale of how they too may 
enjoy life even after their youth is gone. Another 
and better k by the same author is The Art 
of Learning (also McGraw-Hill). 

Steiner, J. F., Americans at Play, Mc- 
Graw Hill Co., 1933. 

The monograph of which Chapter 18, Vol. 2 in 
Recent Social Trends is a summary. Very re- 
liable quantitative data on the expanding field of 
seine activities in the United States since 
1920. 

Veblen, T., Theory of the Leisure Class, 
Macmillan, 1912. 

A major contribution by America’s foremost 
economist. Difficult reading but worth every 
minute spent on it. 

Wallis, S. T., Leisure: Its Moral & Po- 
litical Economy, John Murphy & Co., 
Baltimore, 1867. 

Over sixty years ago this excellent writer and 
profound thinker was imploring people “to culti- 
vate the leisure which makes them men instead 
of sacrificing what is best in them to the toil which 
makes them only rich.” 

Chase, Stuart,gMen and Machines, Mac- 
millan, 1929. Chapter called “Play- 
grounds.” Whither Mankind, edited by 


Charles A. Beard, Longmans, Green & 

Co., 1930, chapter called “Play.” 

Mr. Chase has the rare faculty of making even 
statistics interesting and alive. He combines 
originality of ideas with simplicity of language. 
These chapters cover somewhat the same ground; 
they are both excellent. 

Craven, I., Amusements Public, Encyclo- 
pedia of Social Sciences, Vol. 2, page 39. 
A_ well written summary particularly useful 

for its historical background. 
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Magazine Articles 


Alger, G. W., “Leisure, for What,’ At- 
lantic Monthly, April, 1925. 

_Mr. Alger shows the danger inherent in ‘“un- 
digested leisure” and makes a strong plea for the 
rational use of the increasing amount of time 
available to us because of the Machine Age. 
Allport, G. W., “This Coming -Era of 

Leisure,” Harper’s, Nov., 1931. 

_ The technologists “having put vacant time into 
life . . . imagine that they can put life back into 
the vacancy they have created.” Mr. Allport has 
his doubts. 

Becker, M. L., Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature, Nov. 9, 1929. 

On page 383, under “‘The Readers’ Guide,” 
Mrs. Becker gives a short bibliography of Hobby 
books. 

Fairchild, H. P., “Exit the Gospel of 
Work,” Harper’s, April, 1931. 

An excellent original article. Mr. Fairchild 
comes to some very interesting conclusions: 
“Work must be recognized not as a virtue or a 
blessing, but as an intrinsic evil.” “Under mod 
ern conditions waste is not necessarily an evil; 
it may be a distant benefit.” ‘People in the fu 
ture will not be allowed to save and invest reck 
essly. 

Fisher, D. C., “The Bright Perilous Face 
of Leisure,” Journal of Adult Educa- 
tion, June, 1933. 

In this charmingly written essay Mrs. Fisher 
sounds a warning for thoce who are untrained in 
the use of ample leisure. 

Keppel, F. P., “Mind Your Own Leisure,” 
Journal of Adult Education, June, 1934. 
A fresh stimulating article with an unusual 

point of view. 

Lippitt, L., Epworth Herald. Series of 
five articles beginning June 2, 1934. 
Interesting anecdotes and good suggestive ma- 

terial on various creative methods of filling 

leisure time. 

Russell, B., “In Praise of Idleness,” 
Harper’s, October, 1932. 

An excellent essay as profound as it is witty. 
Don’t miss it. 


Organizations 


Leisure League of America, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. 

National Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Publications 


Hobbies, monthly magazine, $1.00 a 
year—l5c a copy, 2810 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 

Hobbies, five issues a year, 50c a year 
—10e a copy. Buffalo Museum of Science, 
Humboldt Park, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Leisure League of America, Leisure 
League Little Book series, 25c each. (See 
Calkins, above). 

Leisure, monthly magazine, $1.00 a year, 
15c a copy; 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
Mass. 

Russell Sage Foundation, 130 E. 22nd 
St., New York City, Library Bulletin 
No. 117, The New Leisure: Its Signifi- 
cance and Use. Selected bibliography of 
books, periodicals and hobbies. 

Studio Publications, Inc., 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, Hours of Leisure 
Series, 35c each. (See Hembrow, above.) 
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OCTOBER 27, 1934 


Class Conflict in Spain 


HE history of the leading countries 

of Europe from the fifteenth to the 

nineteenth centuries is the history of 
the successful fight of a rising middle 
class. to attain the political power com- 
mensurate with its growing economic 
power; feudal restrictions fell before the 
attack of that pushing group of capitalis- 
tic entrepreneurs whose philosophy was 
laissez-faire. Spain, however, remained, 
in effect, a feudal state; it did not see 
the emergence of those capitalistic ele- 
ments which in England, France, and Ger- 
many were in that period, a progressive 
group. In the other countries the fight 
for the freedom of the market in the 
economic sphere, brought with it a strug- 
gle in the religious sphere and _laissez- 
faire in religion, the separation of 
Church and State, became the order of 
the day. In Spain, however, this did not 
happen. The Church remained tied to the 
State and used its great influence to sup- 
port the political and social status quo. 
Where a changing world brought neces- 
sary changes in the economic set-up of 
other countries, Spain lagged behind, a 
feudal country in a capitalist world. 

Spain was and is primarily an agri- 
cultural country. It suffered from a 
lack of rainfall, but it suffered even more 
from its unscientific methods of agricul- 
tural production and its antiquated sys- 
tem of land tenure. The many poor had 
no land at all or not enough land; the 
feudal grandees had too much. While 
the good land on many of the enormous 
estates remained uncultivated, merely be- 
cause the feudal master lacked the in- 
centive or the desire to have it put under 
cultivation, many peasants lived in grind- 
ing poverty on the bad lands. Those who 
owned their land, too often found their 
acreage too small to furnish them with 
crops sufficient for their own families; 
those landless workers who worked on 
the big estates were completely in the 
hands of the landlords, who paid them 
either a few pesetas a day, or just food 
in exchange for their labor. 

An inefficient musical-comedy = graft- 
ridden army with one general to every 
three hundred soldiers; a Court interested 
in extravagant pageantry and expensive 
show; an enormously wealthy Church 
whose lands and other property was tax- 
exempt—all these. weighed heavily on the 
backs of the poor exploited peasantry of 
Spain—a crash had to come. The crisis 
after 1929 and the consequent decline in 
the world prices for Spain’s chief products 
helped to date that collapse. On April 
12th, 1931, election returns showed a Re- 
publican landslide. On April 14th the 
king fled and the Republic was estab- 
lished. 

In the revolt against the monarchy all 
classes could and did unite, the poor be- 
cause they needed change, and the rich 










because they rightly saw that the storm 
of popular resentment meant that Al- 
fonso must go or they must go. Ac- 
cordingly they dumped Alfonso overboard 
to save themselves. 

The change from monarchy to republic, 
however, was merely a political reform. 
Obviously what was needed was economic 
reform. But while all could unite on the 
overthrow of monarchy, it was plain that 
rich land owners and the Church would 
not. see eye to eye with the Socialists 
on what should be the next step. When 
the Socialists attempted to satisfy the de- 
mands of the masses for a social revolu- 
tion, they learned that chasing the king 
out of the country was one thing, sep- 
arating propertied groups from their 
property and the Church from its power 
was another. 

However, they tried. They made de- 
crees, they passed laws. Large estates 
were to be expropriated (some with com- 
pensation, some without), and distributed 
to individual farmers or collective or- 
ganizations of farmers. The Jesuit order 
was dissolved, its property seized, Church 
and State were separated, and educa- 
tion was taken out of Church hands en- 
tirely. But these were all achievements 
in law. The wide gap between doing 
things on the law books, and doing them 
in reality was only partially bridged. Ex- 
treme revolutionists criticized the Gov- 
ernment for its reformist policy of com- 
promise; for its failure to translate 
these and other more extreme laws into 
action, by violence if necessary. In the 
meantime, as was to be expected, the 
Church and the wealthy landowners 
united to fight these attacks on their 
pocketbooks and power. In the last elec- 
tion their Catholic Popular Action party 
headed’ by Gil Robles replaced the So- 
cialists as the largest party in the Cortes. 

They were helped by the split in the 
Left groups. Socialists, Communists, 
Anarcho-Syndicalists fought each other 
as hard as they fought the forces of the 
Right, But when on October 4th, a con- 
servative cabinet was appointed includ- 
ing three members of the Catholic Pop- 
ular Action party in the key ministries of 
Justice, Agriculture, and Labor, the Left 
groups organized a united front against 
what they feared would almost certainly 
result in the establishment of a Fascist 
regime—and their suppression. The les- 
sons ef Germany and Austria were still 
fresh in the minds of the working class 
groups. Their leaders feared that un- 
less they struck at once they could be 
justly accused of “chloroforming the pro- 
letariat to facilitate Fascist surgery.” 

The Spanish Revolution is definitely a 
class struggle between the unpropertied 
masses against the propertied Fascist, 
Church, Monarchist, landlord class. Well 
informed observers predict that it will 
soon be followed by a similar clash in 
other European countries.—L. H. 
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Who’s Who in the News 
DEAN 


To have converted, in three months, the 
ineffectual and vacillating National Labor 
Board into the resolute and decisive Na- 
tional Labor’ Rela- 
tions Board is the 
proud achievement of 
Lloyd K. Garrison, 
dean of the Law 
School of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

The son of a lawyer, 
the grandson of a 
scholarly editor of the 
Nation, and the great- 
grandson of William 
Lloyd Garrison, the 
famous Boston aboli- 
tionist, Lloyd K. Garrison attended Har- 
vard Law School and, when he graduated, 
found a job in the law firm of Elihu Root. 
His first public appearance was as counsel 
for the American Bar Association, investi- 
gating the bankruptcy racket in New 
York State. So effective was his work 
in this field that President Hoover ap- 
pointed him Special Assistant Attorney 
General, to do for the nation what he had 
done for New York. When that task was 
finished, Lloyd Garrison went back to his 
law practice. 

But not for long. To his surprise, 
President Glenn Frank of the University 
of Wisconsin soon asked him to become 
dean of the Law School there. It was 
from that post that President Roosevelt 
drafted him to head the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

Now President Garrison is Dean Garri- 
son again, for his academic duties have 
called him back to Wisconsin. 


EX-PREMIER 


When rebellion broke out in Spain a 
couple of weeks ago, one of the men the 
government immediately began hunting 
was Manuel! Azana, 
Premier from Octo- 
ber, 1931, to Septem- 
ber, 1933. They found 
him hiding in the home } 
of a former army of- 
ficer in Barcelona, 
and promptly arrested 
him. With him was 
Angel Pestana, head 
of the Anarcho- 
Syndicalists. 

In a very real] sense 
Manuel! Azana_ was 
the author of the Spanish revolution. He 
became Premier shortly after the over- 
throw of King Alfonso, and for nearly 
two years he directed the revolution’s 
course. It was Azana who persuaded the 
Socialists to compromise with the Right, 
and coaxed the conservatives to submit to 
the dictates of the Left. It was Azana 
who led the movement to free education. 
Above all, it was Azana who put through 
the measures in behalf of labor. 

But Azana was too mild to face effec- 
tively the consequences of his reforms. 
Almost everything that he did stirred up 
opposition. Instead of ruthlessly sup- 
pressing it, Azana allowed himself to be 
forced out of: the government. In the 
election of November 19, 1933, when Spain 
swung sharply to the right, not only 
Azana’s own Republican Action party, 
but the Radical Socialists, too, were swept 
almost into oblivion. 

That experience seems to have driven 
the moderate Azana into the arms of the 
extremists. When the rebellion began, he 
was ready to fight for what diplomacy 
and polities had failed to achieve. But by 
that time it was too iate. 
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Social Studies Section 





Europe Trembles at Marseilles Murders 


HE task of M. Jean Louis 
Barthou, French Foreign 
Minister, resembled the lion 
trainer's. The trainer has to 
combine unfaltering courage with 
even-handed justice. If he displays 
even momentary weakness, the lions 
will pounce upon him. And if he dis- 
tributes his favors unequally, the 
jealous animals will snarl and fight. 
As long as he is in their cage, he must 
make the lions fear and respect him. 

Lion trainers work alone, but Bar- 
thou had a rival—Germany. And the 
story of recent European diplomacy 
has been a desperate struggle between 
two great nations for the friendship 
(by means of loans and treaties) of all 
the rest: France trying to “encircle” 
Germany with allies, Germany trying 
to break through the French circle and 
form her own. Thanks partly to Bar- 
thou’s skill, but even more to the fear 
inspired by Hitler, France has been 
more successful at this game than 
Germany. But it is a precarious busi- 
ness at best, fit to tax the ingenuity of 
the cleverest statesman. 

M. Barthou’s great triumphs were 
two: getting Russia into the League, 
and patching up his country’s rela- 
tions with Italy. For France the gains 





Right—King Alexander 
and M. Barthou taken 
shortly before their violent 
death, with a recent pho- 
tograph of 11-year-old 
King Peter II, who was 
taken from school in En- 
gland to become monarch 
under a regency. Below, 
left—A map of strife-torn 
Yugoslavia and, right, a 
street scene in Sarajevo, 
starting-point of the World 
War. Croatia, home of 
the chief rebels against 
Alexander’s dictatorship, is 
shown shaded. 


were immense. By joining the League, 
Russia practically made herself a 
French ally, and if M. Barthou’s plans 
succeeded, Italy would ‘soon be one 
too. But each gain had its perils. 
Poland, long an important unit in the 
French System, fears and hates Rus- 
sia. Yugoslavia, a member of the Little 
Entente and so a French ally, hates 
and fears Italy. When Barthou set 
out to win Italy and Russia to the side 
of France, he knew that Yugoslavia 
and Poland would object. -~And so he 
made reassuring gestures to keep those 
old allies faithful. By October, 
Poland had already shown signs of 
deserting to the German camp. But 
M. Barthou proposed to begin his mis- 
sion of reconciliation with Yugoslavia. 

That is why King Alexander started 
for Paris. From the moment it be- 
came known that Mussolini was con- 
sidering a treaty with France, Yugo- 
slav newspapers filled their columns 
with attacks on Italy. 
The situation became 
so tense that Il Duce 
himself took notice of 
it, and in a_ public 


speech upbraided the 
Yugoslavs for 
hostile 


their 
behavior. By 
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inviting Alexander to Paris, M. Bar- 
thou doubtless hoped to quiet: the 
storm and keep Yugoslavia friendly, 
Elaborate preparations were made for 
the royal visit, for on its outcome much 
depended. Flags and bunting, special 
trains, guards of honor, flowers .. . 
these and a thousand other things 
were made ready. Nothing—so M. 
Barthou thought—was left undone 
which could possibly add to the safety 
and comfort of the King. 

But meanwhile a reception of a 
different kind was being planned. 

In Alexander’s own country three 
young men, members of a secret 
revolutionary society of Croats (the 
Roman Catholic populace of north- 
western Yugoslavia, opposed to Serb- 
ian domination), left their homes and 
went to Munich. According to the 
story they told later, they were then 
sent by their leaders to Zurich, Switz- 
erland. There they were met 
by a man who gave them money 
and told them to go to Paris and 
stand under the Eiffel Tower 
on a certain day and hour. Still 
ignorant of the purpose of their 
mission, they obeyed. In Paris 
another compatriot gave them 
automatic rapid-firing pistols 
and a bomb. One, Vlada Geor- 
gieff, was sent to Marseilles, 
with instructions to shoot King 
Alexander if he could. The 
other two were stationed in Paris to 
kill the King if the first attempt failed. 

So when King Alexander stepped 
aboard the cruiser Dubrovnik bound 
for Marseilles, he walked into a death 
trap prepared by his own subjects. As 
the limousine carried Alexander and 
Barthou slowly up the steep, narrow 
streets of the old French port, the 
assassin pushed his way through 
(Concluded on page 23) 
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OCTOBER 27, 1934 


The March of Events Around the World 


S ain Ten days after it began, the 
)p rebellion of the Spanish 
radical workers (see page 19) seemed 
definitely crushed, though the coal miners 
in the province of Asturias were still 
holding out against government troops 
and even in Madrid there was sporadic 
shooting. Because they had been dis- 
solved by a Cabinet decree, the Socialist, 
Syndicalist and Anarchist unions were 
not able to call off the general strike 
with which the rebellion began. But many 
of the workers were drifting back to their 
jobs, and organized resistance to the gov- 
ernment seemed to have given way to 
individual forays without much plan or 
effect. 

Barcelona, capital of Catalonia, an au- 
tonomous. province which took the occa- 
sion to secede from Spain, was captured 
by troops of the government and its presi- 
dent, Luis Companys, taken prisoner on 
board a cruiser in the harbor. Former 
Premier Azana and several other promi- 
nent officials were also arrested. In 
Asturias the resistance was stiffer, and 
the army lost many men before it was 
able to announce the capture of Oviedo. 





Map of Spain showing the sections where 

the heaviest fighting was done during the 

recent uprising, including Catalonia in the 

Northeast and the mountainous mining 
regions of Asturias. 


The rebels blew up all bridges as they 
retreated to the mountains, and at Madrid 
it was said that it would not be possible 
to pursue them for some time. Rebel lead- 
ers, interviewed secretly by newspaper 
men, announced that they would try to 
“worry” the government forces into ex- 
haustion and then make a surprise at- 
tack. 

Meanwhile the Cortes met, with all 
Socialists absent. It acclaimed the Ler- 
roux Cabinet enthusiastically and then, 
on & motion of Gil Robles, leader of the 


Catholic Action, voted to suspend the 
session. 
France Two weeks after Premier 


Doumergue announced the 
constitutional reforms he expects to ask 
the Chamber of Deputies to sanction at 
its next session (Schol., Oct. 13), cantonal 
elections were held throughout France. 
Though these elections, which may be com- 
pared to contests for the state - legisla- 
tures in the United States, did not di- 
rectly concern the. policies of the central 
gévernment, they were, like state -elec- 
tions heré, straws in the wind, and the 
Deoumeéergue Cabinet put its best’ efforts 
behind the candidates pledged to support 
it. -The-Premier himself campaigned. by 
radio, warned against the “united front” 
whigh the Socialists: and Communists re- 
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cently formed, and called on the people 
of France to form another front of “lib- 
erty and patriotism.” And ex-Premier 
Herriot, leader of the “Radical Socialists” 
(who are neither radical nor socialistic), 
brought the power of his party to sup- 
port the government’s campaign. 

The result of this hullabaloo was 


slight. Neither the conservative groups 
nor the radicals gained or lest many 
seats. But as Herriot’s Radical Socialists 


came out with one more seat than they 
had had before—and they were already 
the largest party in France—the elections 
were everywhere hailed as a gain for the 
government and an indication that France 
is prepared to support the policies of 
M. Doumergue. 


Rumania The resignation this 
month of the Ru- 
manian Cabinet adds one more to the 
year’s many indications that in Europe 
everything revolves around the struggle 
between France and Germany. Rumania 
is an ally of France, but its King, Carol, 
is related to the German Hohenzollerns. 
Ever since his return to the throne, four 
years ago, Carol has been trying to swing 
Rumania into the German camp. But 
many Rumanian politicians are friendly 
to France, and Carol’s powers are limited. 
Back-stage machinations caused the 
latest crisis. Egged on by the King, 
Premier George Tatarescu had been tak- 
ing a more active part in the making of 
his country’s foreign policy than Foreign 
Minister Titulescu liked. While Titulescu 
was in Switzerland, Carol and Tatarescu 
connived, and Titulescu, learning it, re- 
signed, bringing the Cabinet down. 
Then the late Foreign Minister Louis 
Barthou of France got busy. Fearing that 
with Titulescu out, the Rumanian Govern- 
ment might rapidly patch up its differ- 
ences with Germany, M. Barthou tele- 
phoned and _ telegraphed. In the end 
King Carol and Premier Tatarescu backed 
down. A new Cabinet was formed out 
of the material of the old, and Titulescu 
was lured back to his post by the promise 
of a free hand in the making of foreign 
policy in the future. Once more Rumania 
was saved, at least temporarily, for 
France. It was Minister Barthou’s last 


little triumph. 

Hercules’ encounter with the 
Cuba Hydra was child’s play com- 
pared with the job confronting President 
Mendieta of Cuba. With bombs popping 
every night, with workers striking to ob- 


tain political concessions, with students 
declaring war on the government, and 
with soldiers killing students regularly 


every week or so, Mendieta’s task is not 
an easy one. 

Fundamentally Mendieta’s trouble is 
that .the organized workers don’t like 
him. Their president was Grau San Mar- 
tin, but Ambassador Sumner Welles re- 
fused to recognize the Grau government 
and without. American support it could 
not continue in power. Mendieta took 
office pledged to curb the power of the 
workers’ organizations. At first he tried 
to act gently, but the workers defied him 
and he soon embarked on a policy of 
forceful suppression. His troops have 
killed dozens of workers and_ students 
since he became president, but each death 


‘ only increases ‘the determination of his 


r4 


opponents. 

In August the workers, in the govern- 
ment’s Department of Communications 
went out on strike...The Department runs 
the island’s telegraph, telephone, and mail 
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CABALLERO 


Radical and Fascist leaders, respectively, 
in the Spanish disorders. 


services. Its workers wanted the pay 
which had been owing them for three 
months. They also wanted Mendieta to 
discharge executives associated with the 
regime of the notorious President Machado. 
For several weeks no mail was delivered 
in Cuba, and the confusion of the police, 
who had been set to running the postal 
and telegraph systems, was complete. 
Then soldiers shot and killed two stu- 
dents. In protest, workers and students 
rioted in the streets of Havana. The gov- 
ernment replied with a decree of martial 
law. A little later it suspended all civil 
guarantees in the provinces of Havana 
and Oriente. Bus and taxi drivers struck 
against a gasoline tax of 16 cents a gal- 
lon, and with that as a starter, radical 
labor leaders called a one-day general 
strike. In the rioting that followed one 
was killed and 15 or more were wounded. 
Meanwhile the strike in the Department 
of Communications dragged on, and in 
the interior there was frequent disorder. 


GERMANY 


The struggle between  Reichsbishop 
Mueller and the bishops of Bavaria and 
Wuerttemberg he deposed (Schol., Oct. 6) 
reached a climax when crowds of Protes- 
tants marched through the streets of 
Munich shouting derisively at Chancellor 
Hitler and spitting on the ground around 
the Nazi headquarters. The demonstra- 
tion was precipitated by the deposition 
and arrest of Bishop Meisser of Bavaria 
the day before. it was the most open 
defiance of their dictator Germans have 
yet dared to show. 


Leader-Chancellor Hitler of Germany 
opened this year’s drive for winter relief 
funds with a speech at the Kroll Opera 
House in Berlin. Because much of the 
money raised last year was used by Nazi 
party leaders for their own banquets, the 
government is making every effort to con- 
vince people that this year it will all go 
for relief. 


CHINESE EASTERN 


The dispute between Russia and Japan 
over the Chinese Eastern Railway (Scho- 
lastic, Oct. 13) was renewed by a Russian 
note to Japan protesting against the re- 
Jease and alleged torture of Russian em- 
ployees of the railroad. 


IL DUCE 


After an estrongement of eight years 
duration, Mussolini and the soldier-poet, 
d’Annunzio, made up a few days ago. II 
Duce visited d’Annunzio’s Villa Vittoriale 
at Gardone Riviera and the two men em- 
braced warmly. 
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The Course of National Affairs 


C C. “This kind of work must 

e to go on,” wrote President 
Roosevelt of the C. C. C. camps last 
fortnight. “I believe that the nation feels 
that the work of the young men is so 
thoroughly justified and, in addition, the 
benefits to the men themselves are so 
_ clear that the actual annual cost will be 
met without much opposition or much 
complaint.” 

The occasion for these remarks was the 
receipt of a report from Robert Fechner, 
director of Emergency Conservation 
Work, of which the C. C. C. project is a 
part. Mr. Fechner, back from an inspec- 
tion tour of 125 camps in 10 western 
states, had reported that conditions were 
“excellent” and that not a single person 
had criticized the work during the whole 
course of his trip. In Washington wise- 
acres interpreted President Roosevelt’s 
reply to Mr. Fechner’s report as a cer- 
tain indication that when Congress meets 
next January it will be asked to continue 
the C. C. C. program indefinitely. The 
original appropriation expires next March. 

The idea of camps combining badly 
needed conservation work with unem- 
ployment relief was one of the Presi- 
dent’s first New Deal projects. In the 18 
months of their existence, the 1,700 odd 
camps that have been established have 
given work to more than 850,000 young 
men, 370,000 at a time. The total cost 
has been $443,000,000, of which $136,- 
000,000 represents wages, the rest the cost 
of food and materials, etc. 

But despite Mr. Fechner’s optimism, 
and the good record the camps have 
made, there are critics. Complaints have 
been heard about the food (which costs 
the government 37 cents per worker per 
day) and the wages ($30 a month, of 
which $25 is sent back home), but the 
chief source of opposition comes from 
another quarter. Actual direction of the 
camps is handled by the Army, and al- 
though no military training is given, the 
officers are said to accustom the boys 
to the routine and discipline of military 
life. At the same time the hard work 
keeps them in fine physical shape, as 
ready as a highly trained army for all the 
rigors of war. Because American tradi- 
tions are opposed to even the semblance 
of compulsory military training, President 
Roosevelt’s proposal to make the C. C. C. 


camps permanent is 
expected to meet with 
stiff opposition in 
Congress. 


Prices \‘Yo 

haven't 
said anything about 
prices for a long time, 
Mr. President,” a 
White House reporter 
piped up _ recently. 
“What do you think 
on that subject?” 
“Well,” replied the 
President, with a 
twinkle in his eye, 
“here’s what I think.” 
And with those words 
he launched into an 
extended exposition of 
what he intends to do 
to prices. 

The gist of what 
he told the reporters 
is this: The Adminis- 
tration is as deter- 
mined as it ever was 
to raise prices and to 
keep them fairly stable after they have 
been raised; at the same time it is study- 
ing methods for keeping prices from 
“going through the roof”; both for raising 
prices further and for keeping them level 
afterward, monetary expedients may still 
be used, but they are far less in the fore- 
front of Presidential policies than they 
were a year ago. 

Shortly after his inauguration, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt announced that it would 
be a pari of his program to raise prices. 
As prices had fallen while debts remained 
the same it took more goods to pay debts 
in 1933 than when most debts were con- 
tracted. This placed a great burden on 
debtors. As it was difficult if not im- 
possible to reduce all debts, the Adminis- 
tration chose the alternate course of rais- 
ing prices. The gold purchase plan and 
the spectacular devaluation of the dollar 
were designed to do that. Since March 
of last year the wholesale price index of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics has risen 
more than 30 per cent; it was 18 per cent 
above the level of two years ago on Sept. 
27. But some prices have risen more than 
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Map showing location of the 1700 C. C. C. camps 


When mess call comes around at Forestry Camp No. 1, near 
Luray, Va., the 200 recruits need no prodding. It was at this 
camp that President Roosevelt’s first reforestation unit actually 


went to work. 


others, and the goal of “parity” has not 
yet been reached. How Mr. Roosevelt in- 
tends to reach it he did not reveal. But 
the very next day Professor George F. 
Warren of Cornell dropped in for one 
of those quick White House lunches. It 
was Professor Warren who guided the 
President’s hand in the monetary manipu- 
lations of last year. 

In the first 


Supreme Court decision it 


has ever made on a piece of New Deal 
legislation, the Supreme Court last fort- 
night cast its vote for President Roose- 
velt. By rejecting the appeal of a New 
York lawyer who had contested the Presi- 
dent’s regulations against gold-hoarding, 
the Court in effect endorsed those regula- 
tions and the law under which they were 
made. As in the Minnesota mortgage 
moratorium case and the decision up- 
holding the New York milk law, the 
Court pointed to the existence of an eco- 
nomic emergency to justify what might 
in more normal times have been consid- 
ered unconstitutional. 

At the same time the Supreme Court 
agreed to pass shortly on the validity 
of the Congressional resolution which ab- 
rogated the “gold clauses” in bonds. For 
a long time both public and private bonds 
had contained clauses specifying that pay- 
ment should be made in gold. Congress 
ruled (May 26, 1934) that tlie fulfillment 
of such “gold clauses” would be “against 
public policy.” In a test case, involving 
the bonds of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, the New York State Court of 
Appeals upheld the law. Now the Su- 
preme Court will make the final decision. 

Other questions the Court agreed to 
pass upon are the constitutionality of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act as it 
affects the oil industry and the right of 
the Senate to impose punishment. for con- 


tempt. 
TREE BELT 


President Roosevelt’s scheme for a 
shelter belt of trees across the drought 
area (Schol., Sept. 22) has been shot back 
to Congress by a decision of Controller 
General McCarl vetoing the President’s 
allocation of drought relief funds for the 
purpose. 
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The disk of the giant telescope that may soon reveal new wonders in space. 


Telescope The world’s largest—and 


heaviest—reflecting tele- 
scope mirror was removed recently from 
the annealing oven of the Corning (::~ss 
Works, Corning, N. Y. The mirror, wisich 
weighs 20 tons, is almost 17 feet in diam- 
eter and more than two feet thick, and is 
shaped like an enormous slice of canned 
pineapple, complete with hole, was cast 
last March (Schol., April 14, 1934) and 
has been slowly cooling ever since. It was 
intended for the California Institute of 
Technology, but whether it will ever reach 
its destination is now doubtful. When 
the molten glass was poured into the huge 
mold which had been prepared for it, the 
tremendous heat melted the iron bars with 
which domes, designed to leave hollows in 
the back of the mirror and so lighten its 
weight, had been anchored down. Several 
of these domes floated to the surface and 
had to be fished out. Because they be- 
lieved that this accident had left imper- 
fections and strains in the glass, the engi- 
neers cooled it more rapidly than they 
had originally intended so that they could 
use the mold again. 

If the second “eye” is a failure, they 
will put the first back in the annealing 
oven and heat it until it becomes liquid 
again. But if the second is successful, 
the first will be used to test the strength 
of the elaborate paraphernalia being built 
to transport the mirror to the coast. For 
this a special train will be used, and even 
the driver will be supplied with charts to 
guide his hand at the locomotive throttle. 
When it reaches its final resting place, in 
the hills outside Los Angeles, the great 
glass eye will have cost more than half a 
million dollars. Astronomers expect it to 
reveal parts of the heavens never before 
seen by mortal man. 





Bringing —Them Up-to-Date 
CALIFORNIA 


Though Republicans are moving heaven 
and earth to defeat him, and movie mag- 
nates, financiers and industrialists are 
threatening to take their capital out of 
the state if he wins, the odds are now 5 
to 1 that Upton Sinclair will be the next 
governor of California. The ex-Socialist 
has come to terms with the Democratic 
machine and now enjoys the support of 
the man who opposed him for the nomi- 
nation, George Creel. According to Creel, 
the agreement involved dropping every 
plank of the “EPIC” plan (Schol., Sept. 
22) except barter and self-help codpera- 
tives. 


SCOTTSBORO CASE 


At the request of the prisoners, the 
Communist-affiliated International Labor 
Defense has withdrawn from the Scotts- 
boro case (Schol., Oct. 20), which will be 
supported in future by less radical groups, 
including Negro and white churches. 





Europe Trembles at 
Marseilles Murders 


(Concluded from page 20) 


cheering crowds. With a cry of “Long 
live the King” to deceive the police, he 
jumped on the running board and fired 
four times, straight at his smiling victim. 
Alexander, mortally wounded, slumped 
back in his seat. Barthou, wounded in 
the arm, crouched on the floor. A horse 
guard’s sabre and the fists of an enraged 
crowd came crashing down on the assas- 
sin’s skull as he fired wildly. 

King Alexander died without regaining 
consciousness, and M. Barthou bled to 
death because nobody had had the wit to 
apply a tourniquet to his arm. Two 
women in the crowd were killed by 
stray bullets, and others were seriously 
wounded. 

The family of King Alexander (the 
Karageorgevich dynasty, of peasant origin) 
obtained the throne of Yugoslavia (then 
Serbia) by the murder of a king and 
queen, whose mutilated bodies were hurled 
through the palace windows. Alexander 
himself would not have been king if his 
elder brother had not murdered a valet 
and been compelled to renounce his claim 
to the throne. In the War Alexander, 
then Crown Prince, led his armies cour- 
ageously in battle, and afterward ruled 
for three years as Prince Regent. In 
1921 he became King, and for eight years 
he respected his country’s constitution. 
But in 1929 he established a personal dic- 
tatorship as ruthless as any in history. 
Parliament and parties were dissolved, 
opponents were imprisoned or _ shot. 
Though his country is poor, he paid him- 
self a salary of $1,000,000 a year. Many 
of his discontented subjects expressed 
their feelings for him by dubbing him 
“The Tyrant.” His death brought to the 
throne his ll-year-old son, Peter, but the 
country will be ruled by a regency headed 
by Alexander’s cousin, Paul. 

If Alexander’s passing was not widely 
regretted, M. Barthou’s was everywhere 
deplored. The elderly Foreign Minister 
had come to be the symbol of the French 
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formula of “security before disarmament.” 
His tact. and. skill had made him a leading 
figure in European diplomacy, and on his 
shoulders many felt that the responsibility 
for preserving the peace of Europe rested. 
His death left a void hard to fill. 

To the sudden news of the double 
assassination the world responded with 
alarm. Because the assassin was a Croat, 


‘it was feared that his deed might be the 


signal for an uprising of that section of 
the Yugoslav people. Because he was 
carrying a Czechoslovakian passport, it 
was pointed out that relations between 
Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia might be 
strained. Because he wore on his arm the 
tattooed insignia of the Macedonian revo- 
lutionaries, there was reason to believe 
that the newly-established understanding 
between Yugoslavia and Bulgaria might 
be endangered. And because the king 
was killed on French soil, it seemed likely 
that M. Barthou’s hope of reconciling 
Yugoslavia would be thwarted. More- 
over, the Yugoslavs charged that the 
assassins had been helped by Italy. 
Though government officials denied them, 
there were reports that all over Yugo- 
slavia crowds were rioting against Italy. 
Unfounded rumors of mobilizations in 
both countries brought memories of that 
fateful day at Sarajevo in June, 1914. 
To calm the rage of the Slavs, Mussolini 
renewed a recent offer he had made to 
exchange a treaty with Yugoslavia, and 
after a day or so the riots subsided. 

In France too the assassination had its 
repercussions. There were charges that 
the French police had been negligent. 
Moving pictures were shown to prove the 
point, and the clamor became so great 
that Minister of the Interior Sarraut, who 
had charge of the police, submitted his 
resignation to Premier Doumergue. It 
was even said that the Cabinet might fall. 





Bubbles From the News 
Cauldron 


Faced with the threat of a strike, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt recently ordered the cotton 
garment industry to reduce working hours 
from 40 to 36 a week without any cut in 
weekly wages. 

a 


Labor’s collective bargaining rights 
under Section 7-a of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act suffered a distinct set- 
back with the recent decision of the De- 
partment of Justice not to prosecute the 
Houde Engineering Company of Buffalo. 
The company had refused to: obey an 
order of the National Labor Relations 
Board requiring it to recognize an A. F. 
of L. union as the spokesman for all its 
employees (majority rule). According to 
Attorney General Cummings, the case 
would not “stick” in court. 


Another collective bargaining case, U. S. 
vs. Weirton Steel Company, is now being 
tried in the Federal Court at Wilmingten, 
Del. The government charges, among 
other things, that the company interfered 
with its workers’ efforts to form a local 
of the A. F. of L. in their plant. 





Deaths of the Week 


Count Anton Herman Wrangel, 17, 
former Foreign Minister of Sweden... 
Lord Cushenden, 73, once prominent Brit- 
ish delegate to the League of Nations who 
foiled Maxim Litvinoff’s proposal for com- 
plete disarmament and preserved a deep 
distrust of the Russians. 
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Games for Life and Fun 
By Jack Lippert 


HE most popular games in school 

and college today are games that 

you are not likely to play very 
much after graduation. By “most popu- 
lar” I mean the games over which the 
most noise and to-do are made. Of these, 
fogtball leads the list, and basketball is a 
close second in most schools and a first in 
some. Generally speaking, it is the team 
games that you probably will play very 
little once you have reached for your last 
diploma. : 

The few graduates who do manage to 
carry on in football, basketball, soccer, 
field hockey, volley ball, lacrosse, or track 
and field, usually have to give it up after 
a year or so, not so much because they are 
no longer physically in condition for these 
games, but because the games are in no 
condition for them. That is, these games 
are inconvenient and inaccessible. Unless 
you are one of a group of young people 
who have nothing to do in the daytime ex- 
cept play, you will not have the time, nor 
a sufficient number of available persons to 
play with, for a game of field hockey, 
football, soccer, basketball, etc. There- 
fore, with an eye to the future enjoyment 
of your off hours, and the enrichment of 
your life, you should now be making rapid 
strides toward mastering the skills of some 
of the more recreational and leisure-time 
games which you may play in the future 
without having to round up a dozen or 
more players. 

Of the recreational, large-muscle games, 
tennis has the greatest number of players. 
It is a fine game and one that you can 
enjoy pretty well along through life. 
After the age of fifty your doctor 
may suggest that you stick pretty close to 
the baseline, but if you have been playing 
the game all those years and have de- 
veloped good control over the ball with all 
strokes, you can continue to play an excel- 
lent game of tennis and at the same time 
conserve your energy. At that age you 
will be much wiser in the ways of strategy 
and if you have always kept your strokes 
“in tune,” you will find yourself beating 
many a youngster who has youth and physi- 
cal zoopie to burn. 

As for golf, here is a game you can 
play until you fairly totter o’er the 
ground. It may not always be as con- 
venient for you as some other game, for 
you may not have the location nor the 
necessary funds for playing it as fre- 
quently as you would like. You can help 
your cause and the cause of all the peo- 
ple by urging your local government to 
construct and properly maintain all forms 
of recreational facilities to suit the re- 
quirements of everyone in your commun- 
ity. 

There is many a fine back-yard and 
front-lawn game that you can play 
through life with friends and relations of 
any age and sex. For instance, badmin- 
ton. In this fast-growing game it is not 
necessary to have a smooth surface to 
play on, because the shuttlecock, or 
“bird,” is struck on the fly; once it falls 
to the ground the point is ended. Bad- 
minton is one of the many racquet games 
that have evolved from the original and 
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Badminton is one of the new games at 

Smith College and is rapidly growing in 

popularity. A Summit, New Jersey, girl 

is shown ready to toss the shuttle-cock 
over the net. 


royal game of court tennis. The official size 
of a badminton court is 20x44 feet for a 
doubles court; the width of the singles 
court is 17 feet. The top of the net 
should be five feet from the ground at the 
center, and five feet one inch at the posts. 

Handball, squash tennis, squash rac- 
quets, paddle tennis, and ping pong (table 
tennis) are other offspring of racquets 
games, all of which are good for many 
years of enjoyment. Squash racquets and 
squash tennis are quite formidable gaines, 
fully as strenuous as tennis and handball. 
Both the squash games are played on the 
same court, 32 feet in length by 18% in 
width and 16 in height. They are four- 
wall games, the principal differences 
between them deriving from the type of 
racquets and balls used. For squash rac- 
quets the racquet has a round head about 
the size of a dinner plate and the ball is 
considerably smaller than a tennis ball. 
For squash tennis the racquet is almost as 
large as and shaped like a tennis racquet, 
and the ball is the size of a tennis ball but 
has a special mesh covering to protect it 
the better aguinst the beating it has to 
take. For these games are games of many 
pounding strokes, with frequent changes 
of pace to soft drop shots and wall shots. 
Persons who try these games usually like 
them, but the squash games are restricted 
to the privileged few at present because 
of, again, the lack of facilities. At some 
of the great universities the game is well 
promoted. At Harvard one thousand 
students play squash daily on the fifty 
college courts, all indoors. Smith College 
at Northampton, Mass., was the first girls’ 
school to install squash courts. The in- 
door courts are usually of wood. Outdoor 
courts, growing in number, are made of 
cement. 
: (Concluded on next page) 
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OCTOBER 27, 1934 
ROUND- TABLE 


The Round Table invites creative writ- 
ing in prose or verse by any high school 
student. Manuscripts must be limited to 
500 words and should bear the name of 
the writer, age, grade, school, city, state, 
and teacher’s name. 


Student 


Fate in a Pillar 
There are three things I have not seen 
in our gym: a Frank Merriwell trick 


‘play, the villain receiving his just due on 


the portable stage, and a speaker’s face 
for more than ten minutes—ead all be- 
cause of a pillar. 

It confronted me when I was a fresh- 
man, shy and submissive, the victim of 
an alphabetical order that placed me 
second in ranks and entitled me to the 
one dark spot in the gymnasium. 

I was no longer a green frosh in my 
second year, but a very blue sophomore 
when I grew to recognize the full force of 
my foe in three entire assemblies. I spent 
the time seeing nothing, threatening the 
second commandment, shifting and ac- 
quiring numerous slivers that had a pe- 
culiar idea of friendliness. 

The next year I was spared—but not 
through any fault of the pillar. It was 
as big and wide as ever, and I went into 
ecstasies over the torments of my writh- 
ing successor, another victim of an alpha- 
betical order that paid tribute to a post. 
And I spent moments thinking of a senior 
year of continued good fortune, when I 
would rest my chin on the front rail and 
look bored but important. No more mud 
on my windshield! 

Senior year and the first assembly! I 
had triumphed. No longer was I slave to 
an unrevealing shadow of a post. In the 
middle of my prosperous musings, I be- 
came conscious of a pair of silken legs 
standing expectantly beside me; above, 
two hazel-brown eyes smiled at me in 
anticipant gratitude. I turned to my 
bosom pal and gazed into his eyes with 
mingled expressions of defeat and despair. 
Of course, I could ignore the unvoiced 
plea of the silken damsel but my obliga- 
tions as a gentleman forbade me _ that 
shameful course. (A woman has no ob- 
ligations.) 

Slowly I rose from my glorious seat and 
slunk away to the shadow of a gloating 
post, the victim of hazel-brown eyes and 
a fate with a very bad sense of humor. 

—Edward Connell, 17, 

St. Michael Central H. S., Chicago, Ill. 

George Schuster, S. M., Teacher. 


Write Wing 
Marjorie Myers, 16, 26 Harrison Street, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Dorothy Jackman, Ruth Diehl, Jose- 
phine Gideon, Helen Gideon, Letha Mc- 
Clain, all of Rossville, Kansas. 





Games for Life 


(Concluded from preceding page) 

Everyone should learn to swim, for the 
opportunities to enjoy the water come to 
most persons all through life. Skating 
and skiing are exhilarating sports, unfor- 
tunately reserved for only those who live 
where winter comes. Mountaineering, 
hiking, snowshoeing, sailing, ice-boating, 
horseback riding, cycling, rowing, fencing, 
dancing, gliding, roller skating, archery, 
bowling, cross-country running, boxing, 
wrestling, tumbling, and gymnastics—take 
your choice. They can help make your 
life a healthier and more enjoyable experi- 
ence for years to come. 





Section 


First Things 
(Concluded from page 13) 


the wider world. Thus, in one region, 
the women, made newly alive to har- 
monies of color and design, began to ask 
why their roadways need be made hideous 
by an unassorted array of road-signs. 
Before long they secured the passage of 
an ordinance which restored the unob- 
structed beauty of meadow lands. 
Perhaps one of the greatest pleasures 
an individual can experience is to feel 
himself a significant helper in the rebuild- 
ing of his world. For the most part, 
our difficult and complicated world rests 
upon us with so crushing a weight that 
we are flattened into mere passive com- 
pliance. It is in our free time that we 
can wriggle out now and then into some 
manner of life that is of more than indi- 
vidual importance. I remember a friend, 
a business man, who played the ’cello, 


25 


and who- found pleasure in forming a 
quartet. It was not long before this man 
and his friends were organizing concerts 
for their community. 

There are two movements of life—the 
movement of acquisitiveness and the 
movement of creative sharing. The sig- 
nificance of our free-time activities is that 
almost inevitably they place us in a shar- 
ing mood. Thus in hiking over the 
country-side, in athletic games, in music, 
painting, weaving, in the discussion of 
ideas, we issue from our isolation. We 
learn the fine art of companioning. And 
as we learn to companion, we tend to 
grow the habit of wishing for others the 
happiness that we ourselves enjoy. The 
man who plants his garden, or plays his 
violin, or swings lustily over the hills, or 
talks with his friends, is already, even 
though in small degree, investing life 
with the qualities that transform it into 
the delightful and adventurous experi- 
ence it ought to be. 
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Build a Miniature 


Stil 


Enter the ATKINS 
School House. Contest. 
PRIZES total . 


When was the first school erected in 
4 city, town or village? What did it 
ook like? How large was it? Was it 
built of logs, lumber, stone or brick? 
Answer these interesting questions, and 
you are well on your way to winning a 
prize in the ATKINS School House 
Contest. 

$125 in prizes are offered to high school 
students who build the best wood models 
of the FIRST schools in their com- 
munities. Enter this fascinating contest 
now! You're sure to have fun, and you 
may win first prize of $50 in cash, second 
prize of $25 in cash, or one of ten 
ATKINS Silver Steel SAWS offered as 
third prizes. 

What to do first? Simply send a post- 
ecard to “Scholastic Awards”, Chamber 
of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
asking for rules of the ATKINS School 
House Contest. Consult your history 
and manual training teachers, gather 
your facts about the first school, then 
begin building your small-scale replica 
of it in wood 

You'll need good saws to make neat, 
= ht joints and you'll find ATKINS 

ver Steel Saws best for all cutting 
Pe obs. Ask your Hardware Dealer for the 
ATKINS Saws you want; write to us 
at once if he does not have them. Using 
poor saws may speil your chance to WIN 


ATKINS 


SILVER 
STEEL 


This Book Will 
Help You Win! 


It shows the best ways te 

cut 24 carpentry joints. How te 

make benches, toolboxes, etc., and fit 
up a home workshop—have fun in build- 
ing things. Tells what tools you need; 
where to get 450 job plans; how to cut 
metals, and so on. Book has 40 pages 
6x9” with 60 pictures. Send 10c for it te 


E. C. ATKINS and COMPANY, Est. 1857 
461 S. Illinois Street, Indianapolis, ind. 


ATKINS 
No.40! HAND SAW 
i Tell. Ba wom 


*400” and “401” are the finest Hand Saws made. 
Silver Steel Blades Perfection Handles. ‘‘Junior 
Mechanic’ is another ATKINS hand saw. 


ATKINS 


\\ 
‘ 


mang home-shop or tool kit needs this Back Saw 
for fine work. Rigid Silver Steel Blade; 8 to 18 in. 
“Build your school replica with this handy saw. 


SAWS 








Art Section’ SCHOLASTIC 


In this article ‘ ), 7 
Jobn Cunningham tells High ) O O D 
School Students how to become 

Wood Sculptors 


ART EDITOR’S NOTE: When I saw 
the wood sculpture pictured on these pages 
I was startled. Was it possible that such 
vigorous works of art could be created by 
young and inexperienced artists, students 
of a preparatory school? Such indeed is 
the amazing fact. These bears, bisons 
and human figures, so remindful of the 
epic carving of the ancient Egyptians, 
were hewn from blocks of hard wood by 
the pupils of Mr. John Cunningham at 
Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich- 
igan. I immediately sought out Mr. Cun- 
ningham and begged him to tell Scholas- 
tic artists just how these. carvings were 
done. If the wood chips don’t fly in 
many high schools after the appearance 
of this article I shall be surprised—and 
disappointed. 

And Mr. Cunningham assures me it is 
really easy. He says, “Sculpture in the 
round, often looked upon as one of the 
most difficult technical art problems, is 
perhaps the simplest of all. So simple, 
as a matter of fact, that thirty normal 
boys of Cranbrook, with no more talent 
than is found in any group of boys, 
turned out over fifty pieces of wood sculp- 
ture which attracted so much attention 
that they were included in several regular 
museum exhibits and ended up as a re- 
quest exhibit at the Century of Progress.” 





NY high school boy or girl,’ 
declares Mr. Cunningham, 
“can create “wood sculpture 
similar to that which was 
done by the boys at Cranbrook. There 
is really nothing remarkable about 
these things unless, perhaps, it is that 
these students started their work with 
the right purpose and a correct under- 
standing of the limitations as well a 
the possibilities conditioned by theit 
inexperience and materials upon which 
they must rely for their results. They 
avoided—and every student must 
avoid the pitfall of naturalism. If the 
work is begun with the purpose of 
slavishly copying the model, whether 
it be the human figure or animals, 
failure is almost a foregone conclusion. 
The student must be satisfied with 
the woodeny quality, the geometrit 
severity that will be seen in the work 
illustrated. He must not try to make 
the wood resemble flesh, or hair.” 
Study these illustrations carefully. 
Note that every piece suggests the 
square-faced block from which it wa 
hewn. In your own work do not los 
this suggestion of the block. Het 
away as little as seems absolutely 
necessary. Aim to have your piece & 
press the attitude, the character, and 
the life of the subject rather than te figure on 
less important details. 1,2, 3, 4. 
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Now for a few practical instruc- 
tions. 

At Cranbrook we bought our wood 
in pieces 10 feet long. Some pieces 
were 10 x 10 inches in section, others 
8x 8, 6 x 6, and 4 x 4, to allow for 
different sized figures. From the 
largest pieces we made heads larger 
than life size. Hard woods are best, 
oak and maple. They work nicely and 
take a brilliant polish. 

In preparation for animal sculp- 
ture we spent consideral time in re- 
search, studying the beast in the zoo 
and consulting photographs. Using a 
Japanese brush and ink on rice paper, 
we made many sketches of the animals 
doing all conceivable things and in a 
great variety of actions, keeping at it 
until the students had a good idea of 
their structure, proportions and move- 
ments. The silhouettes were studied 
from all angles in a search for the 
most satisfying rhythms. 

The accompanying diagrams of the 
head show the method of procedure. 
One should. plan to have the figure 
take up. the full size of the piece of 
wood, that is, to have the widest points 
of the figure come clear out to the 
sides of the block. 

FIRST: Draw the profiles of the 
figure on all sides of the block as ir 
1,2, 3, 4. 
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SECOND: Mark the high points 
that touch the surfaces of the block, 
(A, B, C, D, E). 

THIRD: Cut out the profile sil- 
houette. (1) on the band saw. The 
block will then look like sketch 5. If 
you do not have a band saw a hatchet 
or gouge will do. Be careful not to 
disturb the high points. 

FOURTH: Cut out the front face 
silhouette (2). Result, as in sketch 
(6). 
FIFTH: Cut away the portions on 
either side of the nose;.as in (6), 

SIXTH: Looking down from.above 
on figure 6 start rounding off the head 
as shown in. (7), working from the 
top high point (E) down to the four 
side high points (A, B, C, D.) Finish» 
face and neck, rounding off neck from 
the high points on either side. 

Round out the figure with a wood 
rasp and baby plane and keep the 
work smoothed out with sandpaper as 
you go along so you can more easily 
follow your form. ‘It is a good idea to 
close your eyes and carefully go over 
the carving with your hands—if you 
find your rhythm obstructed, take the 
sandpaper and work out the surface to 
a perfectly flowing plane. Finish the 
sculpture with a high polish. This en- 
hances its beauty. 

As to tools, the customary chisels, 
gouges, and mallets used by wood 
carvers are available at the bigger 
hardwa~e stores. 
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CONTEST 

with the help of the 

TUNED PALET COLORS 
[relish color schemes mean 


tive entries in the 
contest + - TUNED PALET 
COLOR MEDIUMS do away 
with the hazy hpphasocd. 
¢ methods < F yesterday. 
punch into your 
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e Ghe American Crayon 
is Sponsoring two Qroups of awards 
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e APPLIED ART 
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© Write today for details and of “SCHOLASTIC 
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| of crime and its causes. 





Send a Flap or label of a Tuned Palet product, or S¢ for mailing 





LIVE MODERNLY 


Recent room improvements costing 
over $100,000 make the Harrington 
one of Washington’s most modern 
hotels. Rooms $2.50 up single, 
$3.50 up double. 


HARRINGTON 


SLEVENTH AND “E* STREETS NORTHWEST 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A. Gumpert, Harrington Mills, 
Manager President 

















By answering Scholastic ads you open 
the doors of new opportunities. And you 
help keep the subscription price of Scho- 
lastic down and the high standards of 
editorial content up. 


Get in the Big Yell Contest! 
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Movies Again 

Dear Editor: I wish to answer J. M. 
B.’s letter criticizing the recent movement 
to clean up the movies. ~ The handful of 
people to which he refers consists merely 
of twenty million people who are or will 
be wholeheartedly behind the movement. 
The sponsors of this censorship feel that 
the moral integrity of the nation is at 
stake and it is their desire to protect 
this integrity for the welfare of this and 
future generations. 

Mary Catherine McGough, 
2933 Carlisle Road, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
(This is only one of a barrage of let- 


ters in answer to J. M. B.’s objection to- 


censorship. If J. M. B. could see our 
mail, he’d feel properly chastened by the 


controversy he’s started.—Ed.) 


Crime 
Dear Editor: Your “Crime Number” 
issue of October 6 should be highly com- 


| plimented and considered by all Ameri- 
| ean citizens and especially police officials. 


I gained much information on all angles 
I was especially 
interested in the debate “Can We Stop 
Crime Without Control of Firearms?” I, 
personally, am in favor of the affirmative 
points of view. 
Jack H. Johnson, 
Plainfield (N. J.) H. 8. 


Rollins College 

Dear Editor: If the Rollins plan of 
study could be invoked in our high schools, 
it would be a New Deal for high school 
students. Rather than relying upon spe- 
cific directions of study from the teacher, 
the student would be on“his own initia- 
tive. Realizing that he has a certain goal 
to. reach, the student is more apt to try 
harder than if he hadn’t a goal to attain. 
This would not be a four-year course in 
routine work, but a course in your own 
self-reliance, initiative, and power. 

I would like to hear the opinions of 
other high school students on the Rollins 
plan. 

William Bartholomew, 
Washington H. S8., 
Portland, Oregon. 


BRINGS 4 PINS 
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Can you invent a new high school yell?. The best yell submitted each 


handsome Knokabout Sport Jacket—your school name and insignia (Tiger, Wildcat, 
Panther, Indian, etc.) on the back, your nickname and class year on the front. Next 
best 500 yells submitted during the season win $1 credit on one of our new, snappy 
Knokabout Jackets, also book conta‘ning the 500 yells, 
entries. Let’s see how good you are at making up an original yell! 
prize and lots of fun! 

THE COLLEGE EMBLEM SHOP 


5301 Grand River 


Our yellmaster to judge all 
Hop to it! A big 


Detroit, Mich. 


Students are invited to have their say in this 

department. Letters about problems of hich 

schoo! students are especially welcome. Let- 
ters should be confined to 300 words. 





Homework 

Dear Readers of Student Forum: Do 
you believe that the usual two hours of 
studying that is done at home helps you 
as much as_one hour of school studying 
does? Does it not seem hard for you to 
concentrate on your lessons at night. when 
there are always radio programs, picture 
shows, telephone calls and many other 
similar things to interfere? Inasmuch as 
we do not all have a proper place to 
study, would it not be better to have, 
perhaps, an extra study hall at school 
where we may also secure help with our 
problems from the teachers? And would 
it not be a good thing to have that extra 
hour for leisure time? 

I would enjoy reading your opinions 
on this topic. 

Vivian Losee, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Stamp Collectors 

Dear Editor: The U. S. Post Office is 
now considering plans for a memorial 
postage stamp to celebrate the 300 years 
since Boston Latin School, the first U. S. 
secondary school, founded free _ public 
education in the modern world. 

Now is the time for high school stu- 
dents to write for “first day covers” of 
these stamps. In case you never collect 
stamps yourself, I’d better tell you that 
a “first day cover” is to a stamp collector 
what a first edition is to a_bibliophile. 
what an original Old Master is to an art 
lover, and what a no-hit game is to a 
baseball fan. 

Here is how you get a “first day cover.” 
Send a letter to Postmaster General Far- 
ley and ask him ‘to let you know where 
the first of these high school memorial 
stamps are to be mailed. Enclose a self- 
addressed post-card for reply. The first- 
day stamps are usually mailed from 
Washington, but not always. As soon as 
Mr. Farley or his assistant tells you what 
post-office is to have the honor of opening 
the sale of memorial stamps, send a let- 
ter to the postmaster at that office, enclos- 
ing a self-addressed envelope and . three 
cents in coins. In your letter, ask the 
postmaster to put one of the memorial 
stamps on the envelope addressed to your- 
self and mail it to you on the first day 
the high school memorial stamps are is- 
sued. The cancellation mark will bear 
the date of the first day of issue, and 
you have a “first day cover,” worth from 
ten to a hundred times the amount of 
your investment. I think this stamp should 
have special value for high school students 
because it commemorates high school his- 
tory. As it may take some time to receive 
a reply, it is best to write early. 

Phil Atelia, 
Boston, Mass. 





PRIZE-WINNING YELL 
(for week of Oct. 13th! 
We're wild! We're wooly! 
With teeth like a saw! 

We eat ’em like oysters! 
Raw! Raw! Raw 
Virgil De Camp, 
Little Rock (Ark.) 
High School 


week wins a 
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OCTOBER 27, 1934 
The-Etching 


(Continued from page 6) 


she would forgive him and load him up 
with her affection. She saw all the course 
of the affair stretch like a shining ae 
before her. 

So when he came home she, icily calm, 
took him into the bedroom. In her heart 
she was smiling. She showed him the 
etchings laid out upon the bed. 


A strange scene followed. He was un- 
like he had ever been. He was indifferent. 
He did not care that she should be angry. 
About what was she making all this fuss? 
It was true that he had bought these 
things and hidden them from her. He 
would have liked to hang them on the 
walls, but what was he to do? She had 
made such a silly fuss about that first one 
that it was not likely that he would risk 
such a scene again. 

His indifference aroused her to a pas- 
sion. She scolded and rated him, seeking 
always to see rise in him tenderness for 
her and love and gratitude. The moment 
that she saw those things her rage would 
die. She looked in his eyes, expecting. 
But they did not come. He hid his head 
and muttered that the money was his own. 

She flung away in a tempest of pas- 
sion. 

Later—but on this occasion not until a 
day had passed—they were reconciled. 
They kissed, tears filled her eyes, and as 
her hands touched his well-loved body and 
her cheek rubbed against his, she adored 
him—as mother, as wife, as comrade. 
Nevertheless, five minutes later, she spoke 
to him sharply just to reassure herself 
that he was hers as he had always been. 
He answered her mildly enough, but she 
knew that he was not hers as he had al- 
ways been. A new period in their married 
life had begun. 

Now she was always trying to bring 
him back “to heel,” and he was forever 
escaping her. It was the etchings that 
were responsible. How she hated them! 

She thought of them lying there, in the 
drawer, under his shirts. She wanted to 
say to him—she knew that it was the 
wisest way—“Bring them out, Billy dear, 
let’s hang them on the walls. I will share 
this new interest with you.” 

But she could not do this, partly be- 
cause he had found this new excitement 
without her and therefore she was jealous 
of it, partly because she was afraid that 
if she encouraged him he would spend 
much money upon them, partly because 
she felt herself no interest or pleasure in 
them. If she liked pictures at all she 
liked pictures with color. Something gay. 

And then she had her pride. She must 
lead. Billy might rule in his bank, but 
outside that he must follow her. So she 
said nothing and he said nothing, and she 
knew increasingly with every day that 
she was being deceived, and he knew that 
she knew. 

More and more in public did she laugh 
at Billy’s “love of art”’—and more and 
more did the Burnses and Whimbleys 
laugh. Once she forced Billy to show his 
“silly etchings” to Mr. and Mrs. Whim- 
bley, and how they all laughed! In an- 
other place and under another influence 
they might have admired, knowing noth- 
ing about the things anyway, but they 
always followed Frances Gabriel's lead. 
She was such a sensible woman. They 
followed her lead now. They laughed and 
laughed again. Billy smiled but said very 
little. Then he went and put them care- 
fully away in the drawer. 


“ And Frances, when the Whimbleys were 


gone, was ashamed and miserable and 
angry. Her hatred of the etchings was 
now a flame. 
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Now she did not know herself. It was 
always nag, nag, nag. She must be at him 
forever about every little thing, about his 
clothes, his punctuality, his unpunctuality, 
the things that he wanted to do, the way 
that he ate, the way that he did not eat—- 
everything. And always she hated herself 
for doing it, wondered subconsciously at 
herself, saying to herself: “The moment 
that he looks at me with that old look of 
love and eagerness and wanting to be 
forgiven. . . . That moment, I must have 
that moment... .” But he did not want 
to be forgiven. He submitted, he allowed 
her to lash him with her tongue, then to 
excuse him for faults that had never been 
committed, to make it up with him, to em- 
brace him, then to lash him again. .. . 
But he did not ask to be forgiven. 

Then suddenly, one spring evening, in a 
window in a little side-street shop, he saw 
Whistler’s Balcony. A beautiful impres- 
sion—he had by this time real knowledge 
of etching—and cheap—one hundred and 
sixty pounds. 

No, but the price did not matter. It 
was the thing itself. He had seen it be- 
fore in exhibitions, in the Leicester Gal- 
leries, at the British Museum, but this 
one was suddenly his—his absolutely as it 
looked at him out of the window, alive, 
begging to be taken by him, lovely be- 
yond analysis with its strong arches, its 
deep water, its dark velvet-piled door- 
way, the gorgeous pageantry of the Bal- 
cony. 

One hundred and sixty pounds. They 
could easily afford it. Only last week 
when discussing the possible purchase of a 
car he had said: “Well, that means two 
hundred pounds more,” and Frances said: 
“Two hundred? What’s that? We've got 
plenty in the bank.” 

They had. He had done very well since 
the war with his investments, and he had 
bought nothing—nothing really—for him- 
self for years. 

He went in and purchased it. He re- 
turned home with it under his arm as 
though paradise was shining on every side 
of him. 

In his happiness he thought to himself: 
“Tl show it to Frances right away and 
insist that we frame it and put it up. If 
we do, it will make everything else look 
awful. Never mind. It’s time we changed 
the furniture a bit. Tl have it out with 
Frances. She’s bound to see how lovely 
this is. And so we'll make it up. It 
has. been terrible these last months, all the 
quarreling. .. .” 

He went home. singing. He went 
straight into the sitting room where she 
was writing letters at the bright red wood 
table. 

He cried out in his happiest voice: 
“Here, Frances—see what. I’ve_ got! 
Something you'll like!” 

She turned, still sitting at the table. 
She had been missing him dreadfuily all 
day, determining that when he came. in 
she would be loving and kind to him and 
all the nightmare of the last months 
should be over. And now, to her own 
amazement, she said in a hard, hostile 
voice: “Well, what is it?” 

She could see his face fall. Reluctantly 
now. he undid the parcel. He held it up, 
dark and rich in its gleaming stiff mat. 
“Look,” he cried. 

It was an etching. She could have 
struck him in his face. It was as though 
he were deliberately taunting her. 

“Another of those beastly things?” she 
said furiously. 

His anger rose at once. 

“If you can’t see that that’s beautiful 
it’s just because you have no taste—” 

She got up. “How much did you give 

(Concluded on next page) ° 
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KINGSLEY OUTLINES 


in Literature show you what and how to 
study. Practical aids in preparation for 
examinations. Send 20c for a sample out- 
line of the book you are now reading. 
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The Scholastic 
e 
Library 

At the request of teachers throughout the 
country, Scholastic, the National High 
School Weekly, has issued the Scholastic 
Library, reprints of outstanding series 
articles formerly published in the magazine. 
These reprints cover a wide range of ma- 
terial and are a valuable and inexpensive 
supplement to the teaching program. 
Each is a pamphlet in itself, durably bound, 
profusely illustrated, designed to appeal 
directly to the high school mind, 


CONTENTS - 

ENJOYING THE ARTS 
A student guide to criticism and 
appreciation, by a group of national 
authorities. 

THE GLORY THAT WAS GREECE 
Greece and its connection with mod- 
ern culture. By Professor Walter 
Agard of the Experimental College, 
University of Wisconsin. 

THE SWORD OF SERGESTUS 
The-history of Rome in the-form of a 
thrilling story. By Paul L. Anderson. 

YOUR CHANCES IN THE NEW ERA 
An authority's advice on Vocational 
Guidance for the student who finds 
himself in a dificult modern world. 
By Dr. Walter Pitkin. 

WILD NAMES I HAVE MET 
Amusing information on pronounc- 
ing authors’ names. By Alfred H. Holt. 

These publications add zest and charm to 

classroom discussion, serve as_ lively 
supplementary reading, and are an asset 
to the High School Library. 
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This illustrated 24-page 
FREE BOOK tells 


HOW 


+ « « to make that team 

- «to keep from going stale 

. « . to bebetter than a player who 
is stronger than you 

- « - famous coaches keep men in 
condition 


AVE you ever watched a pre-season game 

between Varsity and Alumni teams? And 
wondered why the Varsity won so easily? The 
answer is simple and can be explained in one 
word ... CONDITION. The alumni players 
were not in condition—the varsity players 
were. The alumni were soft—the varsity hard 
as nails. 

If you want to be in condition when your 
sport season opens, write today for your free 
copy of “How To Make That Team.” Follow 
carefully the rules and hints on training con- 
tained in the booklet. And the opening game 
will find you at your peak . . . ready to go in 
there and fight the whole game through. 

Non-athletes should read this booklet too. 
The training rules that are laid down for 
athletes will benefit any young man or woman. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


United Fruit Company — 
Educational Department | 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me a free copy of “How To Make | 
That Team” immediately. 
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The Etching - 
(Concluded from preceding page) 


for it?” she asked, her heart thumping so 
terribly with love and anger. that, she 
could scarcely speak. ~ 6 

“A hundred and sixty, pounds,” he an- 
swered, challenging. 

“A hundred and sixty pounds?” 

“Yes. And it’s worth two hundred at 
least.” 

“A hundred and sixty—!” 

“All right,’ he answered roughly, “if 
you don’t like it you can lump it.” 

He left it lying on the table while he 
went ‘out, brushing past her, to go into 
the bedroom to wash his hands. 

He touched her as he passed, and that 
touch inflamed her from head to foot. 
With one movement she was at the table, 
then had the Whistler in her hands, then 
had torn it, again and again and again, 
into a hundred pieces. As soon as it was 
done and the pieces had fluttered to the 
floor she felt sick, sick with a ghastly, 
trembling anxiety. What had she done 
and why had she done it? What did she 
care about the etching or any of the etch- 
ings? What did they matter to her? It 
was Billy who mattered. Billy whom she 
loved with every atom of her body, soul, 
and spirit. 

She could not move. She stood there, 
her knees trembling. 

He came in. He walked to the table. 
In the first instant he did not realize. 
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“What—!” he cried. “What—!” Then he 
was on his knees, fingering the fragments, 
Then on his feet he faced her ,with hatred 
in his eyes. He was going to strike her, 
then he stepped right back to the win. 
dow: 


“You're mad,” he said, “mad. That's 
what you are. You've killed’ that. It 
never did you any harm. It’s murder..., 
By God, Ill not be with you in the house 
another five minutes. You’re a murderess, 
that’s what you are!” 

She broke out then, crying, pleading, 
supplicating. He did not listen to her. 
He went out. She heard the bedroom 
door close. She waited. A kind of paraly- 
sis held her. She could neither move nor 
speak. ‘Ten minutes later she heard the 
bedroom door open and the hall door 
close. 

Then, crying out, she ran, opened the 
door, looked at the lift, the gray descend- 
ing stairs. The place was quiet as a 
well. 


VI 

He never came back. He did not want 
to. He simply wondered how it was that 
he had stood her so long and why it was 
that he had never discovered that he did 
not really love her. He took a charming 
cottage in the country, made a beautiful 
collection of etchings, grew fat, bullied 
his servants in an amiable kind of way, 
and was immensely happy. 

She wrote him again and again implor- 
ing him to return. Then she tried to see 
him. She never did. He gave her a very 
generous allowance. 

She made the best of her life but missed 
him always. She longed for him some- 
times so that it was like appendicitis or 
even a cancer. She will love him to the 
day of her death. 

And why did he leave her? She can't 
think. She can’t understand it at all. 
Some silly little quarrel about a drawing 
or a print. 

Ail about nothing. 


Reprinted from The Silver Thorn, by 
Hugh Walpole, copyright. 1928, by 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., by 
permission of the publishers. 


Hands are Tools 
(Concluded from page 11) 


the anvil, picks up his heavy hammer, 
lays to with a wili, sees the metal bend 
strangely into delicate curves. The anvil 
rings like a musical instrument; there is 
vigor and blitheness in the hard hammer- 
ing; muscles are called upon for a stout 
job. Perhaps in the end there is the 
difficult work of tempering and welding. 
He who shapes stubborn metal has a 
peculiarly thorough-going sense _ of 
achievement. 

There are many other crafts that I have 
not space to consider: sheet-metal work, 
with copper, brass, pewter, silver, gold, 
lead, tin, zinc, aluminum—also a hammer 
craft; jewelry, with its drawing, bending, 
and twisting of spidery precious wires; 
wood carving, and chip carving. 

In spite of long disuse brought about 
by the preeminence of the machine in 
modern life, the crafts are too obviously 
satisfying to be neglected as the time to 
live is increased. No matter what his 
age or condition in life, the craftsman is 
never at a loss for something to do. He 
always has some project in the works, 
or a new one he is eager to get at. He 
will plunge into his cellar workshop the 
minute he gets home, like a woodchuck 
plunging happily into a hole in the earth; 
and he can scarcely be persuaded to come 
out again for dinner. 
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A small boy stood in the entrance to 
the cobbler’s shop watching the man at 


work. 

“What do you repair boots with, mis- 
ter?” he suddenly asked. 

“Hide,” replied the cobbler sharply. 

“F-r-r, eh?” asked the boy. 

“J said hide,” replied the cobbler im- 
patiently. 

“What for?” the boy insisted, somewhat 
surprised. 

“Hide! The cow’s outside,” sighed the 
man. 

“Don’t care if it is. Who’s afraid of a 
cow, anyway?” said the youngster de- 
fiantly. 

—Boston Globe. 


American Tourist (to Canadian North- 
west Indian): “White man glad to see red 
man. White man hopes big chief is feel- 
ing top-hole this morning.” 

Indian (calling): “Hey, Jake; come 
here and listen to this bozo. He’s swell.” 

—Montreal Star. 


- 
Suggestions Wanted 


Editor, The Financial Chronicle. 

Dear Sir: A friend of mine in New En- 
gland has a neighbor who has received a 
government check for $1,000 this year for 
not raising hogs. So my friend now wants 
to go into the business himself, he not 
being very prosperous just now; he says, 
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appeals to him very strongly. 

Of course, he will need a hired man, 
and that is where I come in. I write to 
you as to your opinion of the best kind 
of a farm not to raise hogs on, the best 
strain of hogs not to raise, and how best 
to keep an inventory of hogs you are not 
raising. Also, do you think capital could 
be raised by issuance of a non-hog-raising 
gold bond? 

The friend who got the thousand dol- 
lars, got it for not raising 500 hogs. Now, 
we figure we might easily not raise 1,500 
or 2,000 hogs, so you see the possible prof- 
its are only limited by the number of hogs 
we do not raise. 

The other fellow had been raising hogs 
for 40 years and never made more than 
$400 in any one year. Kind of pathetic, 
isn’t it, to think how he wasted his life 
raising hogs when he could have made so 
much more not raising them! 

I will thank you for any advice you 
may offer. 

Very truly yours, 
ALF FALFA. 





Leisure Class Projects 
(Concluded from page 14) 


1. Hold an exhibition of student hobbies. 

2. Make an estimate of the extent of spec- 
tatoritis in your town. ; 

3. Make a chart showing the growth of various 
forms of commercialized leisure. 

4. Have each pupil prepare a budget of how his 
time was spent for the past week. Discuss the 
proportion of time devoted to leisure activities. 

5. Obtain recent statistics on working hours 
under the N.R.A. and bring the chart on p. 16 
up-to-date. 

6. Assign students to listen in relays to an 
entire day’s programs of all local radio stations 
and national networks. Rate each feature on a 
scale of 1 to 10 for artistic value, entertainment 
value, educational value. 





SPECIAL PRIZE 
sc with your entry will entitle you to a 
beautiful, hand-drawn sketch of the Boston 
Latin School—ist U.S. High School Est. 1635 


HERE’S A CHANCE FOR YOU TO MAKE2Z 
SOME EXTRA MONEY 


Rules: 

1 Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete 
2 Select appropriate, humorous, or clever captions 
from editorial columns of this issue. Date of issue, 
page number and location of the phrase selected 
must accompany each caption submitted. Total 
of five captions per issue may be submitted by the 
same individual. Captions not to be over 20 words 

3 Send empty Planters Peanut bag or wrapper 
ing a picture of Mr. Peanut with your entry 

or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label on 
the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top of page, 


write your mame, age, home address, city and 
state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or ‘picture se- 
curely to your entry. 

4 Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 
1306, 155 Hast 44th Street, New York, N. Y., 
to arrive by midnight, January 3rd, 1935. 


5 Prizes will be awarded to those submitting the 
most appropriate titles, whether serious or humor- 
ous. Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be 

ed in Scholastic, February 2nd 1935 issue. 
In case of ties, full amount of prizes will be 
awarded all tying contestants. 
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Where Can You Go 
From Here? 
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DRY-BRUSH DRY-BRUSH 
FFROM these simple brush and 
pen strokes you can develop 
countless techniques and count- 
less subjects in black and colored 
drawing inks. Try your hand. 
See how easy yet how fascinat- 

ing itis. Enter this yéar’s 


HIGGINS’ AWARD CONTEST 


for drawing with brush and pen 


WIN A FINE PRIZE 


The experience, the 
training and the fun 
which participation in 
this most unusual of 
coutests gives you, will 
pay you many times 
over; you really can’t 
lose! There are at- 
tractive prizes in cash 
and honorable men- 
tions for the best 
drawings submitted 


NEW! 


on How to Draw and Paint 


An Attractive Brochure 


in Drawing Ink 
By Arthur L. Guptill 


Now on the press, this interesting brochure 
presents fresh new techniques and also fun- 
damentals of painting and drawing with ink in 
brush and pen, that 

every student can 

apply and enjoy. 

Send us tle carton 

from a new bottle 

of Higgins’ Black or 

Colored Drawing Ink 

and we will present 

you with this valu- 

able instruction _bro- 

chure in return. Fill 

in the coupon below 

carefully. 





Cuas. M. Hiearns & Co., ino.. 
271 Ninth St.. Brooklyn, N. Y 


Please send me (check information desired): 


O New Guptill Instruction 0 Details of the 
Brochure, for which I enclose Higgins’ Award 
the entire carton from a bottle Contests at no 
of Higgins’ Drawing Ink. obligation. 
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for your co-operation, but weren’t 
you just a bit too enthusiastic? 


\ ," JED like to make it plain 


that the artist went quite 
a bit further than we intended 
when hedrew this sketch for us! 


However, we do want to say 
this much, seriously, to every- 
ooc: If syou-seem ing in 
vitality, and “‘not quite up to 
snuff,’ it may be that you have 
a sluggish intestine, due to lack 
of bulk in the diet. And you 
may find you'll feel like a dif- 
ferent person, once you've cor- 
rected this trouble! 


So why don’t you eat Post's 
40% Bran Flakes . . . every 


. morning for breakfast? It con- 


tains bran to supply the bulk 


that’s needed to keep food 
wastes moving naturally and 
easily along the intestinal tract 


.. and to help keep you regu- 
lar and fit. 


It-also contains other parts 
of wheat, to supply that appe- 


tizing, nut-like flavor. 


Just try it for awhile! We 
know you'll find it a delicious 
cereal. ..and it may be the 
thing you need to make you 
like your old self again. 


You can buy it at any grocer’s, 
and the cost is solittle. Post's 
40% Bran Flakes With Other 
Parts Of Wheat is a product of 


General Foods. ©G.F. Corp., 1934 





